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Manufacturing 
Opticians, 
1015 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and 
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A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
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in one volume 
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vu or ad 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
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3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 
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5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
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-|School Songs. 


1,—82 pages, 52 Songs with 
rmousic ee: yO, 2 "Grades only. 
oO. nad pages, 42 
Music, written mostly in two parts. 
By Prof. H. W. FAIRBANK. 


Retail Price, ..... . Ten Cents. 
The need of such cheap books as these, full 
of simple and pretty melodies, has been felt 
and expressed by teachers for many years. 

1. They contain nothing but Songs and Music, 

—not a word of instruction. 

2. They contain nothing but what has been 

trteg and proven excellent. 

3. They are so cheap they can be procured for 

use by the very poorest schools. 

4. They are strictly zraded, each book contain 

ing only the songs of its own grade. 

5. Their author is a practical teacher of vocal 


music in public schools, and has had large experi- 
= > a apting making melodies to the capaci 
ties of childre’ 

A Sam 


— Copy for examination will be mailed 

to any address on receipt of ten cents. 

8S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers. 
_88 Metroplitan Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Should Subscribe for 


Strawbridge & Glothier’s 
FASHION QUARTERLI 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating 
the new things in every department of fushion 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Four pages of new music, in most cases origina, 
either vocal or instrumental. 
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rson, the eatin ing of home, and the newest 
things in art needle work. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Instructions how the distant cons:.mer can $h0P 
as satisfactorily and as economically as resident’ 
of the city. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 
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Eighth and Market Streets, Phils 
(Please mention this paper.) 
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New York, March 10, 1883. 


THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


FOR MARCH 


full of bright, interesting reading for school-room ex- 
ise and home amusement or instruction. There are 
0 illustrated stories, ‘‘ The Little Wire Mouse-Trap,” 
w J. Rathbone, and ‘‘ Charles Bentham,” by John R. 
pennis. There is also a pretty story by Hazel Shepard 
der the odd title of ‘‘ Copernicus Graski.” Various 
‘counts are given of curious facts, anecdotes of men 
ind things, and several interesting talks about manners 
ind ways, such as ‘‘ Saying No,” ‘‘ What to Take Care 
Uf,” by R. S. Grey, a dialogue on “‘ Slang,” and Harold 
Stanton’s little paper, “‘ Why Joe Was Popular.” There 
are biographical sketches of Rossini, the musician, and 
Gurez, the great Mexican statesman. The Traveler's 
Hale this month is about Cairo in Egypt, and Miss 
aterman’s “‘ Famous Battle” is that of St. Quentin. 
de these contents there is ‘‘ What is an Etching,” 
London Cabs,” ‘The Rothschilds,” “ Arabs,” “« Per- 
mone anda mawaber of 07 tae thot teen teen 
Dung people, not to —— re) School-Room, 
“ot, and Writing Club, which are very important fea- 
to many of the young subscribers. 











_ THERE will be found a limited number of} Tue brutal treatment of prisoners has been 
interesting items under the title ‘Things to| among the questions before the public this 


Tell the Scholars.” Teachers, do you use| 
If so, let the editor know ; if you do! 


these ? 
not want them there are other materials at 
hand ; double the space could be used. Some 
teachers make much use of items such as 
these. 


WE have a letter from the South which 
says, ‘““‘We had a most interesting celebra- 
tion of Washington’s birthday. The prin- 
cipal of our school was a brave Confederate 
officer; he seemed to feel deeply the teaching 
of Washington. The parents who were 
present were much affected.” This is glorious ; 
that war will yield grand results. 








Iris a pleasure and a duty to acknowl 
edge the many, many letters that come from 
friends containing news items and valuable 
material. We especially thank the writers 
for the liberty they give the editor. The 
general ending of the letter enclosing the 
article is: If you have no room for this art- 
icle in the paper, you surely have in the 
waste basket. There is courtesy for you. 





Atthe meeting of the National Education- 
al Association in Washington, the subject of 
appropriations from the general Treasury 
was ably presented, but we doubt if substan- 
tial progress has been made. Let the South 
not rely on aid from the general Govern- 
mert. Let her go forward with all the energy 
possible ; she can educate her people without 
national aid, if she will. 

THE Ohio floods will compel attention at 
least to the destruction of our forests. It is 
conceded that forests both influence rainfall, 
and hold the water when it falls. When the 
land is denuded of trees and the spongy soil 
that accumulates underneath them, the 
water that comes from the skies rushes 
quickly down the slopes and produces a flood. 
The Creator meant well for the world when 





“the planted trees. 


+ 


THE next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held at Sar- 
atoga Springs. The National Council will 
hold sessions at Congress Hall, July 5, 6 and 
7. The general meetings, and other depart- 
ments, will hold sessions July 9, 10 and 11. 
The American Institute will follow at Faby- 
an’s, White Mountains, on the 11th, 12th and 
13th. This being the case the New York 
State Teachers’ Association should be held 
at Saratoga also. 





—_—— ~~ 


Rev. Dr. Morean Drx, in his argument 
against the higher education of women— 
by which is simply meant that women should 
have the opportunity to obtain the same 
education that men get—declares that it is 
coupled with Co education. Harvard, V assar 
and Smith Colleges provide the Higher Edu- 
cation, and yet there is no Co-education. Co- 
lumbia College is asked to furnish opportun- 
ities for Higher Education to women; nothing 
is said as to Co-Education. 











season. That a man is a criminal is no 
reason why he should not be treated as a 
man. No impression was deeper stamped 
in my mind in youth than that derived from 
the speech of William H. Seward in the 
Freeman case;a poor negro was promised 
his liberty by the keepers of the Auburn 
prison, if he would hold his head below water 
for a specified time. The poor wretch tried 
again and again, only to be laughed at for 
his failure—he became demented anda mur 
derer! Prison reform is urgently needed. 


———— 


THERE are signs of the formation of a new 
party. Education, Morality, Temperance and 
Progress in Civilization are neglected ; they 
need to be the watchwords of a party that 
exists to secure their extension. The discus- 
sions of the parties now in existence show 
they have but little interest in the well- 
being of the people. Let those who desire 
Education, Morality and Temperance, and 
the form of living that the century warrants, 
join hands. The cost of running the govern- 
ment is very great, and the offices are held 
by men who have no sympathy with our real 
advancement. Start a party that will uphold 
Intelligence and Morality. 





“But, gentlemen, there are certain dan- 
gers about pecuniary aid. The nation is 
going into the business, I see, of pecuniary 
aid to indigent States. Now, I have learned 
from my slight experience in a single place 
of education that it is very easy, by injudi- 
cious aid, to pauperize a man, even though 
he be a pretty fair man on the whole. By 
an injudicious use of beneficial endowments 
you may do a fundamental injury to the 
character. And I believe it will turn out in 
this nation that the greatest discretion is 
needed in the administration of national aid 
to education within the States, else more 
harm will be done than good. We have be- 
fore usan example of a great and noble pro- 
fession which has been deeply injured by 
beneficial endowments. I mean the clerical 
profession, a profession in which there is 
the greatest dearth of great men, although 
as a profession it has received more beneficial 
endowments than any other profession in 
this country.”—PRESIDENT ELIoT. 

The States’ rights South is now clamoring 
for millions of money from the Treasury at 
Washington to pay for the support of the 
common schools of which it stands in need. 
At least, representatives of the Southern 
States are urging such an appropriation, re- 
gardless of political consistency, and careless 
about the vicious precedent the granting of 


it would establish. For Congress to make 
an appropriation to set up and run public 
schools in the Southern States would not only 
violate sound political principle, but such a 
reliance on Washington would also beget a 
spirit of dependence against which every 
proud people should array itself. It would 
be better for the South to endure the disad- 
vantage of illiteracy until it could itself in- 
struct its young, than to gain the instruction 
at the price of its self-reliance.—The Sun. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from last weeh.] 





NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The subject cccupied the entire session of the 
evening of the 2ist. The principle address was 
given by Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., President 
of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., and the agent for 
the distribution of the ‘‘Slater Fund” for the edu- 
cation of colored teachers for the South. He said: 

‘*Tf we are to have universal suffrage then there 
should be universal education. The records of the 
Interior Department show that nearly one-half of 
the school population of the late slave States were 
not enrolled as attending school. Of the whites, 
fifty-six per cent. were enrolled, and of the colored 
forty-seven per cent. 

“The number of men of voting age in these 
States is 4,154,125, of which nearly one-third could 
neither read nor write. Of the whites, thirty-three 
per cent. are in this condition; of the blacks, sev- 
enty per cent. The most alarming feature of this 
matter, too, is that the proportion of illiteracy is 
increasing rather than diminishing. 

‘*More than half the votes in the South represent 
the will of political wire pullers, managed in too 
many cases by questionable means. What does 
this portend to republican institutions? The great 
black giant of ignorance is really digging away at 
the foundations of our Republic. The great won- 
der is that there has not been more trouble in the 
South than there has. Only the conservatism, the 
patriotism and the power of the churches there has 
prevented dangerous communistic outbreaks. What 
is to be done? Those ignorant people, white and 
black, must be educated. The South cannot edu- 
cate these children, It isdoing all it can now. The 
proportion of their wealth which they expend in 
this way is larger than the proportion so expended 
in New York. The men of the South who see the 
need of better schools are poor and unable to aid 
them. They must have help. The nation must 
help, or its own life will be endangered. Thenation 
made these negroes voters before they were fitted 
for it, and its duty now is to fit them for suffrage 
before fatal results follow. There is no remedy 
which leaves out the school house and the school 
teacher.” 

LEGALITY OF NATIONAL AID FOR EDUCATION. 

Judge Lawrence, First Controller of the United 
States Treasury, followed Dr. Haygood, and gave 
strong legal arguments on this subject. He held 
that there can be no doubt of the legality of the 
proposition that the National Government may ex- 
tend aid to the States in establishing and supportng 
schools The Government has power to grant such 
aid in Article IV., of sect. four of the Constitution, 
which gives authority to Congress to guarantee 
governments to the States. Of course the doing of 
this is left to Congress, but there is no doubt that 
it has by this section the right to guarantee to each 
State a republican form of government. 

“The Constitution, in giving to Congress the 
power to guarantee safety to States, also gives to 
it the power to use any means necessary for that 
purpose, and one of the most fortunate of these is 
intelligence. Congress has given millions of acres 
of land to various States for schools, and I, asa 
member of Congress, helped vote six millions of 
money for schools, and for shoes, too, for the 
South, and am glad of it to-day.” 

INDIAN EDUCATION. 

At the opening of the session on the 22d—the an- 
niversary of Washington’s Birth Day—the subject 
of the education of the Indians by the Government 
was considered for the first time by an assembly 
of national educators. 

The discussion of the subject was opened by Rev. 
B. G. Northrop, who spoke in behalf of Capt. 
Pratt, who has charge of the Government school 
at Carlisle, Penn., for the education of Indians. 





means of governing them. He found his prisoners 
more apt to learn than he anticipated, and the suc- 
cess was stich that he obtained consent of Govern- 
ment to open a school for the education of Indian 
youth in the U.S. barracks at Carlisle, Pa. This 
school has become a great success,eand the Indian 
chiefs of different tribes manifest great interest in 
this movement. 

‘* The important principle that directs in the edu- 
cation of the Indian youth is, that of teaching them 
the practical work of different occupations and 
trades, as well as to read and write the English 
language. It is found to be far better to begin 
their education far from their tribes than on the 
Indian Reservations. 

“It is believed that there are now more than 
300,000 Indians in this country, and that their num- 
ber is increasing. It is estimated that the cost of 
Indian wars to this Government has been $500,- 
000,000; that every Indian killed in war has cost 
the Government $100,000. It is certainly cheaper 
to educate the children of this race to take care of 
themselves than to try to exterminate them.” 
General Armstrong, of the Hampton School for 
the education of colored teachers for the South, 
and Indians for their Reservations, gave a very 
interesting account of what has been accomplished 
in the school under his care. He spoke emphatic- 
ally as to the absolute necessity of industrial edu- 
cation to secure the desired results in intellectual 
and moral education. 

‘‘ At the Hampton School the pupil who cannot, 
or will not, learn to work at some useful occupa- 
tion is dismissed, and his place filled by one who 
can be taught to work with his hands as well as 
with his head.” 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of the Peabody Museum 
of Ethnology, paid an eloquent tribute to the real 
Indian in his native home. A residence among 
them for two years, for the purpose of studying 
their history, their character, customs, traditions, 
etc., enabled her to speak from personal experi- 


ence. 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


The discussions of topics under this head were 
generally participated in by the members, and 
proved to be one of great interest. The mode of 
ascertaining the fitness of pupils for promotion, 
and by whom this fitness should be determined, 
was discussed at length. This topic was followed 
by a discussion on the practical results in compul- 
sory education, during which many interesting 
facts were elicited showing its benefits in manufac- 
turing towns. The chief obstacles to successful re 
sults in education were described in a spirited 
speech by Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent 





He presents nothing new ; every point which }, 
makes may be found in the standard works ,, 
education; he simply urges that certain chang, 
be made, Alas for this misguided young ma 
How misplaced are his criticisms! How err, 
ous his judgments ! 

One after the other the learned college prof, 
sors and high school principals arise to explaiy 
with great solemnity, that the young man’s str 
tures do not in any way apply to them. The 
speak, and their language is plain, yea, equal 
their indignation, that this very young man shoyj 
dare be guilty of such presumption; should qd, 
to intimate that any improvement could | 
made in the work they are doing; it is already jp» 
fect. 

“It is not so in our college, and, having beep 
professor of a similar institution in a neighboriy 
state, I can say that no such conditions ej 
there.” And if this were not enough to utter) 
squelch this very young man, uprises the tall fon 
of the professional champion of all that is old, f 
silized or moth-eaten, and announces ‘‘ This you 
man is wrong, entirely wrong. His attack up 
our great and glorious institutions is utterly devo 
of reason,” and so on to the end of the well-knoy 
chapter. 

Nearly all of the great educational leaders 
the land stand as one man against the suggesti 
that high school or college can in any way bein 
proved. They rivet their eyes upon the past, hy 
what lessons do they draw from the past? 
dite, profound, andsounding history to its depth 
still they echo back the shallow cry of their coy 
peers from Adam to Arthur, ‘‘ We know it all, ay 
therefore thou cans’t teach us nothing.” 

The Jewish rabbis opposed the new doctrine; 
the Blessed Master, with the accumulated learniy 
and wisdom of their age. The sages of It 
crushed Galileo; the great scientists of Eury 
turned their backs upon Columbus; the learni 
of England laughed and jeered at George Stephe 
son; the Dutch schoolmasters almost shrieked wit 
rage at the mild Comenius, ‘‘ You are ruining « 
schools with your new-fangled notions,” they cri 
The immortal Thirty-one, intrenched in the Hi 
threw hot shot into the camp of the illustrir 
Horace Mann, because he dared to tell them th 
their schools could be bettered, and the » 
spirit mobbed Garrison and persecuted Phili 

Gentlemen, it is the old, old story! Youw 
should be our guides and leaders, entrenched wil 
in the triple walls reared by tradition, conceit a 
complacency, are yourselves the greatest obsin 
tions to educational progress. 

Not many years ago one of the best coll 





of Schools in Maryland. 

This meeting of the Department of School Super- 
intendence was an interesting and profitable gath- 
ering. It adjourned to meet in Saratoga, on the 9th 
day of July, 1883. 


For the ScoxHoorn JOURNAL. 
THE OLD STORY. 


By Francis W. PARKER, 
Principal of the Cook County Normal School. 

‘History repeats itself,” and how many times 
scenes like the following have been enacted, no one 
can tell. 

A young teacher, by earnest study of the ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Teaching” as demonstrated by Pestalozzi, 
Payne, Comenius, Frcebel and Rousseau, has been 
led to believe that the instruction in his school and ' 
others within his knowledge, is not as good as it 
should be. Deeply impressed with this belief, he 
accepted an invitation to address a teachers’ con- 
vention, and prepared a lecture showing conclusive- 
ly, to his own mind at least, that the whole science | 
of teaching is not yet fully applied, and that some 
of the methods in vogue are open to criticism. 

The young man in question, for I am depicting a 


s 











The experiment of educating the Indians by the 
Government is due to Capt. Pratt. 

‘In 1875 Capt. Pratt was sent to Fort Sill, Flori- 
da, with seventy-four Indian prisoners, who were 
condemned as outlaws. He decided to try the ex- 
periment of teaching them how to work, as a 





‘real occurrence, suggests some improvements | 
which, in my opinion, should be made in our high 
schools and colleges, and plainly intimates that 
the teaching in some of these vast institutes of 
learning has not reached the highest point of per- | 
fection. 


presidents of the country said, ‘‘ That all the 
was to be learned of the art of teaching could 
acquired in twenty minutes.” To-day that gent 
‘man is earnestly striving to found a chair 
Pedagogy in his college, but he is the only colle 
president in New England who does advocate s 
: @ step—a most convincing proof that the colleges 
the most intelligent part ofthe countr do note 
recognize a ‘‘ Science of Teaching.” The curricult 
of colleges embrace every science and many li 
guages. Philosophy, Political Economy, Psy¢ 
logy are found therein ; all are there save the one: 
ence that shows how all these subjects can_ best 
learned ; the one science which has for it highest 
| tive the development of charaeter that is entirely 
nored. The colleges send out ministers to weep * 
pray over the vices of the land; lawyers to live 
those vices; doctors to heal the body made sick 
| those vices; thousands skilled to cure, but not | 
| powerful to prevent. That of which the world sta 
in greatest need, is left to accident and emp 
cism. Why? Not surely because these noble ¢ 
lege men, who hold the destiny of the country 
| firmly i in their hands, fail in honesty of pw’? 
in'profound wisdom, or in Christian charac 
Not that these very men would not give 
lives for the good of mankind! They are bey 
suspicion, if not above reproach. But what hin 
them from recognizing that all future pro 
‘must be made by the application of the Scien 
‘Instruction? That tradition and mechanical ¢ 
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ation have done all they cando? That the in- 
giration of the “New Education” should find its 
prophets in these centers of civilization? Why is 
it that the best teaching of to day is to be found in 
wr primary schools, and not in our colleges? The 
questions are too great to answer here, but may 
not a clue to the difficulty be found in the fact that 
our college traditions are mostly derived from Eng- 
jand, and that English universities have, until re- 
cently, looked with sovereign contempt upon com- 
mon schools and any “Science of Teaching.” ‘It 
js the inert effect of each thought,” says Emerson, 
“having formed itseif into a circular wave of cir- 
cumstance,—as, for instance, an empire, rules of an 
art, a local adage, a religious rite, to heap itself on 
that ridge, and to solidify and hem in the life. The 
erudition necessary for the highest type of college 
cramming may have a tendency to solidify the 
mind and obstruct the mental act of reasoning, 
The satirical epitaph on Wardonin, the well-cram- 
med Jesuit scholar, ‘‘ Here lies a man of blessed 
memory, awaiting judgment,” may be applied to 
many a professor. 

Gentlemen, if your judgment is awaiting, that of 
the world is not. The very men that you educate, 
those best qualified to pronounce upon your work, 
are the ones who to-day are the most dissatisfied, 
and who demand most earnestly a reform. The 
age has new convictions. History repeats itself. 
The old has its limitations, and twenty-five years 
from to-day there will not be a college in the land 
that does not have among its faculty a professor, 
whose duty it will be to train young men and 
women in the greatest art in in the whole world; 
the artof developing the immortal mind. If you 
cannot help the good work along, please do not 
stand so stoutly in the way of true progress 





THE HIGHER EDUCA TION OF WOMEN. 





Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, on Feb. 21 gave a lecture 
on the ‘Education of Woman for her Work.” 
While many of his arguments seem plausible, 
that woman needs a different education from man 
is not proved; he has said all that can be said, but 
the pe se that woman needs just such and as 
_ education as man is not taken in the least.— 

) 


“The Higher Education of Women !” This term 
iscunningly used to mask a theory of women’s 
education against which I for one, deem it my 
duty to enter a solemn and ever-during protest. 
The higher education advocated appears to be the 
education of women on the same line with men, 
training them to think men’s tnoughts and to do 
men’s work. 

“This, then, appears to be what the advocates 
of higher education are driving at. Under that 
plausible term they aim at treating girls as if they 
were only a kind of modified boys, but essentially 
the same thing, and training them all together; the 
woman to have the same teaching as the man. I 
need not point out how exactly this falls in with 
the popular schemes of women’s rights and female 
suffrage, and dressing women partly in the garb of 
men; in short, the aim of those fanatics who would 
practically abolish distinctions between the sexes 
and confound all social distinctions in one vast 
syncretism. Ido not say that the advocates of 
this higher education, so called, approve of these 
fantastic developments, but I do say, and claim, 
that these views of education work inevitably in 
that direction. 

‘Now, the question is, ought this kind of educa- 
tion, this sexless teaching, to be spoken of as a 
‘higher’ teaching ? Would it elevate or would it 
degrade ? Would it bless or would it curse? To 
some extent these questions have already been an- 
swered, but let us reconsider them. What is edu- 
cation? It is not the cramming of the mind with 
facts nor the stuffing of the memory from text books. 
Men have learned better. They know that the pro- 
cess of a true education proceeds from within out- 
ward. It means the unfolding of powers, gifts of 
God, already in the child; the drawing forth intel- 
lectual and moral force and teaching it the best 
means of application; the cultivation of the physi- 


petent vehicle for the spiritual. To develop— 
educe an immortal intelligence; to fit a personal, 
moral agent for duty in that state of life in which 
it belongs—this is education. And here recurs the 
former question. 
social position ? If education be no mere mechanical 
process, but the nobler work I have described, then 
must the conscientious teacher know the character, 
the being, for whose training he is responsible. 
he has two beings to train, his first duty is to know 
whether they differ, and in what way; and until 
he knows this he will act as a blunderer if he tries 
to train these alike. 
beings different places and missions in this world, 
to each a distinct and complete furniture of abilities 
and endowments, intended to produce such ex- 
quisite harmony as is made by diverse notes 
from divers strings, he is culpable and sinning be- 
fore God who overlooks all this and clumsily thinks 
to deal with them as if naught of this were true. 
We insist upon this precise difference and dis- 
tinction between the sexes, and that it is innate 
and exquisite and divinely ordered; and therefore 
we go on and hold that a true education demands 


between the sexes, as fixed by the act of the 
Creator and secured by natural and spiritual laws 
which cannot be broken with impunity. 


What is that state of life, that 


If 


If God has given these two 


] 


‘* The education of the average woman should be, 
first, an education for home life and home duties. 
It depends on her social position how far that 
shall go. Social inequality is. the law of the 
present world; it always has been, it always must 
be; the sole alternative is communism, which 
means a reign of terror ending in chaos. As 
many different social grades as there may be, so 
many are the homes. Let the women be trained, 
first, so as to be true to her home and able to make 
it all that it is capable of being. Here is scope for 
every variety and grade of culture, for in God's 
sight all homes, from the highest to the humblest, 
are sacred. If man be the bread winner, woman 
is the home maker. To study the history, the 
structure, the necessity of the home would, in my 
opinion, be more profitable than any amount of 
abstract science. Woman should know the home 
science from the beginning to end. The home is 
the divinely founded institution for continuing and 
training the human race; it is the sanctury of love 
and chastity; it is the school of sweet and valu- 
able discipline; it is the predestination of children. 
Shame on the woman who calls any education 
higher than that which qualifies her for her 
place as regent in such a domain asthat! Let her, 
first, be taught her duties as head of that won- 
drous little realm; and, secondly, if she must for 
any cause live outside of its protection, let her re- 
flect that the larger system is one in which the 
home is imbedded, that it is substantially an 
aggregate of homes. Our social life, our civil or- 
ganization, is but an expansion of homes, a vast 
network holding them in it. According to their 
well or ill being, the State is secure or in peril. The 
woman may have work outside the house and in 
the broader field; but still shall it be the woman’s 
work, and helpful somehow to the home idea. It 
cannot be her ‘call’ to act and strive in the streets, 
to vote, to fight, ‘to go into business,’ but still to 
be true to herself and her sex, and wse her match- 
less influence to maintain the common faith in 
idea on which her own welfare and the welfare of 
all of us depends.” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE SCHOOL TRAIN. 





By J. W. Livineston, Dodgeville, Wis. 
Our engine stands ready for work. The fires of 
enthusiasm wax hot and are working the latent 
energy within. Engineer Tact stands smiling at 
his post, and his keen eye observes all thatis going 
on around him. Fireman Sympathy shovels in 
the coal, and the dancing flames shed their light 
upon his smiling face. As far as we can see our 


danger ahead, but Tact must keepa keen lookout, 
and Sympathy must not waste the coal. Our brake- 
man isa quiet, thoughtful little fellow. 
tell you that his name is Caution, you will feel sure 
that he will do his duty, if properly treated. 


When I 


The friction of worry has caused many a ‘‘smash- 


up” on our road, but the essence of kindness is an 
excellent lubricator. 
pretty general use on school-trains, and it surprises 
one to see how much more easily and smoothly 
they run. 
this oil, and replenish our stock at some station 
when it runs short. 
saves coal. 


This is now coming into 


We must take along a good supply of 
Its use prevents accidents and 


On up grades it will be necessary to sprinkle 


plenty of sand upon the track, so we must have our 
sand-box well filled. 
for general use. 


Clear grit is the best quality 


Our passengers are fullof hope and cheer as they 
ook toward the fresh green fields of knowledge, 


but day after day will bring tiresome repetition, 
and the charm of novelty will disappear. 
hurry past pleasant places and sometimes tarry 
long at dull ones, our young people will become im- 


As we 


and exacts a power of discrimination between| patient. That active boy would like to step off the 
things unlike—a most devout and religious re-|train and search out Nature's secrets in his own 
cognition of the immense, the impassible distance| way. That bright girl, too, will wish to linger in 


pleasant nooks, and will fret at being hurried past 
less attractive scenes. 


Still we conductors can do 

much to make the journey a pleasant one. We 

must not fail to provide Mr. Oxygen a free pass, 

for he is a lively fellow, and can do much to make 

usall jolly. Mr. Heat and Mr. Cold are disagreable 

companions, always quarreling with each other, 

and irritating all with whom they come in contact. 

We must keep them off our train, if it is possible 

todo so; but young Warmth, one of Heat's sons, 

must go with us. Some of his traits resemble his 
father’s ; but, strange to say, they appear very 
agreeable in him. It will be necessary to keep him 
strictly temperate, for when net so he becomes 
dangerous and might do serious harm to our passen- 
gers. We know many charming scenes along the 
road, and we can raise the blinds and open the 
windows, so that bright eyes may see the the beau- 
ty for themselves. We may perform scores of 
courteous acts that will brighten tired faces and 
call out kindly acts in return. 

We must not forget to report at the proper sta- 
tionsand await orders. Every stopping place on 
the road has telegraphic connection with our Super- 
intendent’s office, and he is ever ready to supply all 
our wants, and will gladly giveall needed instruc- 
tion. ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive,” is the broad in- 
vitation found‘in our guide book. 

But it is time to start; sowe must ring the bell; 
cal] ‘‘ Allaboard ;” and away we go. 


+ e+ 


On March 4, the Forty-seventh Congress ceased 
to exist. What hasit done? Or rather what has 
it not done ? 

FRANCE.—President Grevy accepted the resigna- 
tion of the Ministers, and intrusted M. Ferry with 
the formation of a new Cabinet. M. Ferry will 
assume the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Education, with the following associates: M. Mar- 
tin-Feuillee, Minister of the Interior; M. Waldeek- 
Rousseau, Minister of Justice; M. Tirard, Minister 
of Finance; General Thibaudin, Minister of War; 
M. Raynal, Minister of Public Works; M. Cochery, 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs; M. Pierre 
Legrand, Minister of Commerce; M. de Mahy, 
Minister of Agriculture. 

LEeprosy.—A young man has) been sent to 
Philadelphia from the Sandwich Islands, infected 
with leprosy, to see what the best medical treat- 
ment might do toward curing this disease. It is an 
experiment of great interest and importance to the 
population of Kalakau’s little kingdom, where 
leprosy has long made frightful ravages. Itis a 
great evil there, and is made the subject of string- 
ent legislation and constant police supervision. 
Leprosy is one of the most potent’causes of-the decay 
of the native population, which is rapidly dying 
out. This young man’s parents emigrated from New 
Hampshire, so that the disease attacks the children 








cal, also, that it may be a strong, healthful, com- 


track appears clear and smooth. There maybe 


of foreign residents as well as those of natives. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TALKS WITH PUPILS. 


By J. P. D. 
COURAGE. 

You hear of persons who kill bears, rush up lad- 
ders into burning buildings, plunge into deep wa- 
ter, and all that, but it requires more courage than 
they exhibit to wear an old coat or an unfashion- 
able hat; but the courage that enables you not to 
reply when one of your schoolmates ‘‘ sauces” you 
is of a higher order. You will be in a good many 
places in life where you will need the biggest kind 
of pluck. 

A clerk in a grocery had a very passionate mas- 
ter; he was set to draw a gallon of molasses, and 
when he had got the sweet stuff well to running, a 
band of music began to play in the street; he must 
look to see; his gallon measure was not half full, 
and so away he went. When he came back the 
gallon measure had done the best it could, but 
it was not equal to the occasion, and so the floor 
was carpeted with a dark, sweet carpet. Just 
then the master came in—but it is no use to tell 
how he felt or what he said. However, the clerk 
did not deny his wretched carelessness ; he got 
some sound raps, and he deserved them. 

The master cooled down. He felt sure that his 
clerk was honest; he had the courage to acknowl- 
edge his fault; he {respected the young man, and 
felt, ‘‘I can train him to be a first-class merchant, 
for he is honest.” 

In this school-room there will be many instances 
just like that; you will be asked questions that 
you will dislike very much to answer accurately. 
Have courage ; of two evils—choose neither. If 
you do whisper, don’t lie. Most persons lie at the 
beginning for want of (courage to speak the truth; 
then they get finto the habit of lying—and every- 
body knows it. Scholars who lie are well known 
to their companions; they cannot conceal it. Be- 
gin to-day to have courage. 








For the SCHOOL -oURNAL. 


LESSONS IN MORALS. 


REVERENCE. 

The true lady, the true gentleman counts another 
as worthy as himself. There ure few who do not 
deem it just to defer to theirsuperiors, but this is 
not real courtesy; true courtesy counts another 
better than himself. We stand at some time in 
a subsidiary relation to another—that other for 
the time being better than ourselves. Thus a 
person who rides on the horse-car for the time 
being should defer to the conductor; the persons 
composing an audience when a young boy or girl 
reads a composition, or speaks a piece (no matter 
how poorly) should show a just respect to the one 
occupying the speaker’s place; when one of the 
pupils of a school takes the place of a teacher the 
others as a matter of courtesy. should obey. This 
is the high rule of courtesy—it is recognized by all 
who pretend to know and follow thatrule. A physi- 
cian was called to attend the Empress Josephine 
and the responsibility overwhelmed him; the Em- 
peror Napoleon saw this and said ‘Do just what 
you would for the poorest woman in Paris.” 
This was courtesy ; it recognized him as the superior. 
This recognition of the superiority of another to us 
is what constitutes the title to culture. 

A young man who had just been graduated at a 
college was appointed to take charge of a country 
school. The older pupils saw that he was young 
and easily embarrassed and, instead of treating him 
courteously, were saucy and abusive; trouble arose 
and the teacher was dismissed. It was with sur- 
prise that the people of the district learned soon 
after that this same young man had been appointed 
to a professorship in a college having rare attain- 
ments in English Literature. 

Reverence for others is the basis of true courtesy. 
You must look at the other as he looks at himself; 
you must not measure him by yourself. You must 
contrive to forget yourself. Suppose a young person 
is at the house of a superior; or rather suppose a 





very poor and humble person is in your house, 
you will cause him to feel that you do not recog- 
nize that difference. (Of course Iam speaking of 
one who is there by some right, not one who in- 
trudes.) It is an old rule that you do not observe 
the inferior dress, the disfigurements of the body 
of those you meet. You know it is considered 
very rude to note the loss of an arm, a leg, or a 
scar on the cheek, etc. The true gentlemen does 
not see these. 

A gentleman at a hotel table was noticed by an- 
other as a very courteous to the colored waiters; 
and in return he noticed how very attentive they 
were to him; they recognized the deference he 
paid them, they appreciated it. And it is shown 
too in conversation. Suppose you express your 
mind on a very common matter; some one disagrees 
with you; he states his reason. Now if you con- 
sent to discuss the matter you must concede to 
your opponent while he is speaking that he is as 
good as you. It will be poor courtesy for you to 
sneer, laugh or interrupt. 

The point that is pursued now is only that of 
courtesy ; if you wish to be really courteous count 
another better than yourself. 
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QUESTIONS. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The mass of air that surrounds the earth is called 
the atmosphere; we not only breathe it—but it 
supports combustion and plant life; it diffuses the 
vapor that rises from the oceans and lakes, and 
thus we get dews and rains; it diffuses heat and 
cold also; when in motion it is a valuable force. 
How do we know there is any air? Of what 
is the air composed? What is the valuable 
element? What is the difference between the 
air we breathe out and the air we breathe in? 
What produces the carbonic acid? What else is 
in the air? (Moisture is shown by breathing on a 
mirror.) What makes the air impure? What is 
the effect of breathing impure air? What have 
you read of the effects of breathing impure air ? 
How does the air hold the moisture? How can it 
be got from it? (By cold; the mirror shows this.) 
Which will hold the most, cold or hot air ? 
When air is heated what does itdo? Why is the 
upper part of a room the warmest? How can you 
show that the upper part is warmest? Which is 
the lighter, cold or warm air? Which will rise, the 
cold or warm air? Does the air impart its heat to 
surrounding objects? Show this. When you enter 
a warm room what causes you to feel warm? 
When you go out doors what causes you to feel 
cold? What imparts the heat and what takes it 
away? How does the air become heated? What 
effect does it have on the air to heat it? (Show by 
holding a piece of tissue paper near a stovepipe, 
etc. Open a door and put a candle at the top and 
then at the bottom, and then note the flame.) 
Why does the current of air come in at the 
bottom? Why go out at the top? What is air 
in motion called? What produces the winds? Of 
what use are winds? As we cannot see the air— 
what do we say of it? It holds water in vapor— 
what do we say of it? It gives up water when a 
cold body comes in contact with it—what do we 
say of it? What causes the rains ? the dews? the 
fogs ? 

As animals and plants get oxygen for the air, will 
not the supply in the air be lessened ? Where will 
the air get more oxygen ? 








‘“It makes me shudder to think of the trash 
which scholars have been compelled to learn in 
connection with the simple studies of grammar, 
arithmetic and geography.”—PRESIDENT CHAD- 
BOURNE. 

‘*Being an art, grammar must be learned in the 
beginning, as all other arts are learned, by the 
practice of it. We learn to draw by drawing, we 
learn to dance by dancing, and we must learn the 
art of speaking and writing the English language 
by speaking and writing it, not by parsing and 





STORIES IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

By Mary E. KInGsLAnD, Brookline, Mass. 
Among the many methods to interest and jp. 
struct Primary School children, the ‘‘illustrateq 
story” is sure to be received with delight. The 
teacher may say, “I can’t draw it. I can tell the 
story, but I cannot make the picture.” This wij 
be a loss, for there are many bright and attractive 
stories which without blackboard illustration wij 
be valueless, but let the teacher have courage and 





attempt it. Outline drawing is so very effective 
and so eagerly welcomed by the children that it 
should be learned, and it is not difficult; artistic 
work is not demanded. 

I will suppose I wish to impress upon the chil 
dren the cruelty of robbing birds’ nests. 

‘*How many of you would like to hear a story 
about a little boy who made a mother and father 
bird feel sad? Well, I am going to draw you a 
picture of the house the little boy lived in. His 
name was Josie” (outlines of house are drawn). 

‘*Shall I make a door ?” (Door drawn.) 

‘* What shall I make to open the door ?” 

‘** Now, I think we will have some windows.” 

‘*O ! we must have a chimney; and what shall! 
make coming from it ?” 

“This window (pointing to one in the end of the 
house) belongs to Josie’s room and I want you to 
remember that, while I draw something that has 
green leaves.” 

“*A tree ?” 

“Yes, that is right.” (Drawing tree.) 

‘‘ What part have I made now ?” 

‘*The trunk.” 

‘‘Now we must have some branches, and what 
shall I make growing on them ?” 

“oe Apples.” 

‘*Shall we have apples before leaves ?” 

“No, ma’am, leaves first.” 

“* That is right.” 

‘* Who can tell me what there was almost hidden 
where these two branches meet ?” 

‘*A nest.” 

“Now I am going to tell you what Josie did. He 
got up one morning and looked out of the window 
in his room, (Mary may come and show me the 
window,) and hesaw a robin fly from the tree; 80 
he said, ‘I am going to see if there is a nest in that 
tree,’ and he came down stairs and ran through the 
grass, and this is the way he looked, (draws figure,) 
when he saw the nest, and no mother bird there. 
So he climbed the tree and found the pretty blue 
eggs. Then he thought he would carry the nest 
away and hide it. Was that kind? But when he 
jumped to the ground the eggs fell from the nest 
and were all broken. Just then the mother and 
father birds (draw birds) came flying back and 
when they saw no nest they began to make loud 
cries, and how do you think Josie felt ?” 

“6 Sorry.” : 

‘Yes, Iam sure he did, and I don’t believe he 
ever made the birds feel sad again. Don’t you 
think your mother would feel very sad to come 
home from the store some day and find all her 
children stolen away? I think she would, and the 
mother bird felt sad when she saw that her little 





analyzing it."—Pror. NEWELL, State Superinten 
dent of Maryland. 





house and pretty eggs were gone,” 
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Some teachers prefer to relate the story, the ; 
children listening, but I like better to allow them 
to assist me. A lesson of this kind may serve a 
threefold purpose, viz., to influence the children to 
consider the rights of animals, to develop ideas con- 
cerning objects, and to amuse. 

It may be well to allow the picture to remain 
upon the board, or to draw it again in a few 
days. asking the pupils to tell the story, also to ask 
them to relate it at home, thus making it a memory 
lesson. 

If the children are old enough to write they may 
write out the story and draw a picture; this may 
be done by children seven, eight and nine years 
of age. The drawing is not to be finished, but of 
mere lines and quickly made—in fact illustrating 
the story as the teacher tells it. 

The proportions should be such that the picture 
may be seen easily from all parts of the room. The 
children can answer in concert, but not boister- 
ously ; they should be allowed to suggest as many 
things as possible, such as windows, door-knob, 
etc. It is well to exhibit a bird’s egg in such a 
lesson; if possible a bird’s nest. The teacher should 
impress the idea that the birds feel as his own father 
and mother might feel. 





’ NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 





Feb. 27.—A plot has been discovered in Brussels to kill the Czar 
at his coronation.— Added to the distress of want endured by the 
flood sufferers, typhoid and malarial fevers and pneumonia have 
broken out. 

Feb. 28.—Russia forbids all persons in the army from being con- 
nected with the press.—The postponed silver wedding of the 
Crown Prince and the Crown Princess of Prussia was celebrated 
grandly in Berlin. 

March 2.—The House passed the River and Harbor bill by a vote 
of 122 to 90. 

March 3.—Mr. Gladstone has returned to London.—Hungary 
has undertaken to remove, by dynamite, the rocks at the iron- 
gate of the Danube.—The Empress of Germany has given 1,000 
marks tothe fund for relief of the American flood sufferers.— 
1,570 head of sheep and 711 cattle have been safely landed at 
Birkenhead from Boston. -The design has been adopted for a 
monument to be erected on the Monmouth battle-field, Fré@hold 
N. J.—The Mississippi River is rising. ™ 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





Mummy GARLANDS.—Several of the royal mum- 
mies discovered last year at Dayr-el-Baharee were 
found garlanded with flowers; these flowers being, 
for the most part, in perfect preservation. M. Arthur 
Rhone has described the extremely curious way in 
which these garlands are woven. They consist of 
the sepals and petals of various flowers detached 
from their stems, and enclosed each in a folded 
leaf of the Egyptian willow. The floral ornaments 
thus oddly devised were then arranged in rows, 
and connected by means of a thread of date-leaf 
fibre, woven in a kind of chain-stitch. The whole 
resembles a coarse ‘‘edging” of vegetable lace-work. 
Among the flowers thus preserved are a species of 
larkspur, a pond lily, and also the blossom of a 
species of watermelon now extinct. The foregoing 
are all interwoven in the garlands in which the 
mummy of Amenholep I. was elaborately swathed. 
With others of the royal mummies were found fine 
detached specimens of both kinds of lotus, the 
biue and the white, with stems, blossoms, and seed 
pods complete. Still more interesting is it to learn 
that upon the mummy of the priest Nebsooni, 
maternal grandfather of King Pinotem II., (twenty- 
first dynasty) there was found a specimen of the 
lichen known to botanists as Parmelia forforacea. 
This plant is indigenous to the islands of the Greek 
Archipelago, whence it must have been brought to 
Egypt at or before the period of the Her-Hor 
dynasty (B. co. 1100 or B. c. 1200). Under the 
Arabic name of ‘‘Kheba,” it is sold by the native 
druggists of Cairo to this day. These frail relics 
of many a vanished spring have been arranged for 
the Boolak Museum with exquisite skill by that 
eminent traveler and botanist, Dr. Schweinfurth. 
Classified, mounted, and, so to say, illustrated by 
modern examples of the same flowers and plants, 


they fill eleven cases,—a collection absolutely | grace 


unique, and likely ever to remain so. The hues 
of these old-world flowers are said to be as brilliant 


years apart, no ordinary observer could distinguish 
between those which were buried with the Pharaohs 
and those which were gathered and dried only a 
few months ago. 

Tae EartaH a Great Macyet.—Professor Sil- 
vanus P. Thompson deers the earth a magnet in 
itself; in a lecture at Glasgow, he showed by ex- 
periment the properties of the loadstone, of the 
magnet, and of the mariner s compass, and pointed 
out the various modes in which a magnet might be 
formed. He illustrated the declination of the mag- 
netic needle, and explained the difference between 
the magnetic and geographical poles. The mag- 
netic pole, he stated, was at present near Boothia 
Felix, more than a thousand miles to the west of 
the geographical pole. In 1657 the position of the 
needle showed the magnetic pole to be due north. 
It had been eastward before that. It then began 
to point westward, and the westward variation in- 
creased till i816, when the maximum was attained. 
It had since steadily diminished, and in 1976 it 
would again point to the true north. The changes 
which had been observed, not only in the direction 
but in the strength of the earth’s magnetism, 
showed that the same causes which originally 
magnetized the earth were still at work. These 
changes did not occur at long intervals in the 
course of centuries, but were going on from day 
to day, from week to week, and from year to year, 
This was illustrated by those magnetic storms 
which interrupted telegraph operations, rang 
telephones, and, as was reported lately, kept one 
of Edison’s lamps alight. These magnetic storms 
were most frequent in the month of May and fewest 
in June, again reaching their maximum about 
October. It had also been observed that the 
more violent the magnetic storms the more numer- 
ous were the spots on the sun. and the more bril- 
liant were the auroral displays around the poles. 
The phenomena of the aurora were among the mys 
teries of science, of which no explanation had been 
given; but it was certain that the aurora was an 
electrical discharge passing from the equatorial 
regions through the upper air and descending at 
the poles, where a condensation of vapor was con- 
tinually taking places. The earth was thus con 
tinually surrounded by electricity, and here, he 
thought. was to be found the answer to the ques- 
tions, How did the earth become a magnet? That 
it was not always a magnet he regarded as certain, 
seeing that there were good geological grounds 
for believing that it was once a molten mass, and 


that nothing destroyed magnetism like heat. Fara- 
day had found that by taking a bar of iron, spin- 
ning it on its axis, and carrying a current of elec- 
tricity round it from the center to the poles, a 
magnet was formed. As, therefore, there was a 
current of electricity continually flowing from the 
equatorial regions to the poles and returning again 
to the pew epee! go forward as a guess that in 
this way the , revolving continually on its 
axis, had been converted into a magnet. This theory, 
of course involved that the magnetism of the 
earth has been growing, was growing, and would 
continue to grow. 





MADAGASCAR.—Two envoys, ambassadors from 
Queen Ranovalona of Malanemer, accompanied 
by our Consul at Tamatave and by several secre- 
taries have arrived. Their purpose is to aid in the 
ratification of the new commercial treaty between 
their Queen and the American President. There 
are few possessions off the coast of Africa which 
have held out more temptations to the adventurous, 
and there are few voyagers in the Indian seas who 
have not sighed to see these forests growing in 
useless luxuriance, the herds wande wild over 
the hills, the mineral wealth lying hidden in the 
soil. The Hovas rule the island. eir supremacy 
is recognized by the tributes of the ivory and 
ostrich feathers which are paid by the other 
tribes, King was of this tri As soon 
as Radama died the French colonists incited the 
Sakalava tribe to revolt against his daughter 
Ranavolo, and when Ranavolo set up her flags in 
the territory of the Sakalavas, on the northwestern 
coast, the French colonists pulled them down and 
claimed that territory for themselves. When the 
Queen sent a protest to Paris her envoys were dis- 
fully insulted. These two envoys are men of 
excellent breeding and education, ey merit con- 
sideration, and have brought with them a treaty 
which, for the first time, Opens their island to the 





a8 those of their modern prototypes; and but for 
the Jabgls which show them to be tnrge thousand 


trade of a foreign Power. Madagascar supplies 


SEVEN POINTS FOR BOYS. 





FOR RECITATION. 
1. Be honest, my boy, be honest, I say ; 
Be honest at work, be honest at play ; 
The same in the dark as when in the light ; 
Your deeds need not then be kept out of sight. 


Le) 


. The next thing you need is knowledge, my boy ; 
These virtue, indeed, your time should employ ; 
Let knowledge display integrity. too, 

And you'll seldom say, *‘ I’ve nothing to do.” 
But work calls for action, muscle, and will ; 
Boys must “ get up and get,” their station to fill; 
And boys should be active as ever they can— 

A dull, stupid boy grows up a dull, stupid man, 


te 


. But simple activity will not suffice ; 
Some shrewd, active boys are shirks in disguise. 
They make all the moves the industrious do, 
But don’t care a fig to push business through. 


u“ 


. The next thing in order—avoiding display— 
Is, boys should be careful to hear and obey, 
Not even presuming to make a reply, 
Not, muttering, say, “I'll go by and by.” 
But promptly obey with a hearty good will, 
Attempting, at least, the whole order to fill. 
Again : Be not fitful, but stick te your work ; 
Never let it be said that you are a shirk ; 
But when any task is fairly begun, 
Keep ‘“ pegging away ” until it is done. 
. Be honest, be wise, and industrious too ; 
Be active, obedient, obliging, and true ; 
Be faithful in all things, be clean as you can, 
Polite in your manners, and you'll be a man, 
—UncLe Amasa in the Bapfist. 
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Characters: JOHN, CHARLES and Henry. John and 


Charles are seated at the table. Books, etc, 
John. I got a letter this afternoon that pleased me 
very much. 

Charles. Who was it from? FromSmith? No? Then 
your Uncle Ben wants you to come and see him ? 

J. No. It was from Mr. Watson. 

C. What ! the tailor ? 

J. Yes, that’s theman. He wrote me a letter offering 
me a place as bookkeeper and cashier, at a salary of six 
dollars a week. Now I shall have so ne money to buy 
books. 

C. You will still belong to our literary club; we can 
not afford to have you leave us. (Bater H.) 

J. Here comes Henry. That's right; glad to see you, 
(shaking hands.) Take a chair. 

C. How do you do, Henry ? 
down. 

Henry. Sol will. I’m tired, and don't you forget it. 
J. Now, Henry (laughing), you must— 

H. Cut the shop. 

J. No, no. I wasn’t going to say that; I was going to 
say you must drop your slang. 

C. Yes, Henry ; it is really a great injury to you and 
will be all your life. You see you are intemperate in 
the use of slang language. If you used it onec in a 
while, why, it might be admired, but it is not elegant. 
It reminds me of a Frenchman I knew. When I first 
knew him I thought the way he shrugged his shoulders 
and cast up his eyes was really admirable, but as he did 
it all the time it was painful. 

J. That is correct. 

H. Why, I don’t use much slang ; now and then I flip 
out a word or two. 

J. It is hard for you to speak a sentence without 
using slang, 

H. Oh ! not so bad as that! 

C. Yes, it is just like that, 

J. And I will tell you what we were talking about 
when youcame in. I have an offer to go with Mr. 
Watson as cashier. 

H. Bully for you! 

C. (Laughing) There, I knew he could not get along 
without a slang expression. 

H. Why, what did I say? I wish I had a good place ! 
How came he to give you the place? He's mighty 
particular, What sugar do you get? 

J. Sugar? I can understand a great many things that 
you say, but now you are too deep for me. What is 
sugar? 

H. Why, the—the—pay, 

J. and C. Good for you—you have spoken one sen- 
tence in tolerable English. 

B. (offended) What's the damage in using slang, 


Il am glad to see you ; sit 





England with oxen for the Mauritius. 


anyhow , ; 
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J. Tl tell youa little story. Seven boys went intothe 
grocery on the corner of Morrison avenue on Saturday 
night and were buying groceries. There was a gentle- 
man there, also buying. When the boys went out he 
asked the grocery-man the name of the young man 
with a light hat— 

H. Oh! I know. That was Mr. Watson. He selected 
our friend John—- 

(. I was going to tell you. He said he liked his lan- 
guage. 

J. Now, boys, you make me embarrassed; I don’t 
pretend to use such elegant language. 

H. That’s just it. You don’t pretend to, but you do, 
all the same—and don’t you forget —(claps hand to 
mouth.) 

J. Since 1 have been a member of the Literary Club, 
I have been reading our English authors, and I have 
been made aware of the vast quantity of beautiful words 
there are in existence. It seems to me that neither of us, 
if sent into a room that was filled with garments would 
select those that showed signs of having been well- 
worn, but those that were fresh and elegant. 

C. So it seems to me. 

J. Now when you take slang words, you take street- 
words, words that those not over-particular use. 

H. But they seem so strong and pat. 

J. In a certain sense you are correct, but by thought 
and study you find better words—words more fit for 
your purpose. 

C. That reminds me of an illustration. I knew a man, 
who, when he wished to drive a nail, would take the 
first thing that came to hand; he is like the one that 
uses slang. 

H. Iam convinced ; but the selection of our friend 
here has a great deal to do with it. Now why does Mr. 
Watson dislike slang terms? 

J. I understand that he isa man of fine taste him- 
self, that he has quite a library and even writes for the 
Enquirer. 

H. Is that so? Why, I thought tailors were very illit- 
erate ? 

C. Some are, and some are not. We even begin to 
get the effect of our common school system. He went 
to the high-school in Ballston, and then learned atrade. 

H. That reminds me, I’m told it will be fashionable 
again to learn a trade. I believe I will,anyhow. I'ma 
lame duck, and not likely to suit those who want pre- 
cise speaking. 

J. Now, boys, to change the subject, let us bring up 
the subject of slang at the school. There are a great 
many who use very common words, 

C. What will you do? 

J. Form an anti-slang society. 

H, Yl join it. 

J. But there will be a fine on those who fail. 

H. Jerusalem! Why, I'll be bankrupted ! 

C. Not so bad as that. (Bell rings). 

J. That’s the bell for school. (Evit). 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


Come on. 








[These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed amo e class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day] ° 

A man’s hobby rides him a great deal oftener 
than he rides it.—F URNESS. 

Gray hairs are the only object of respect that 
can excite envy.—Bacon. 

Ox, that we had spent one day in this world 
thoroughly well.—THomas A KEmPIs. 


FaiTH never rests so calmly and peacefully as 
when it laysits head on the pillow of God’s omni- 
potence.—RYLE. 

Strye is the only frame to hold our thoughts. It 
is like the sash of a window—a heavy sash will ob- 
scure the light.—EpMmons. 


THE more solitary, the more friendless, the more 
unsustained I am, the more I will respect and rely 
upon myself.—CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

‘WHAT are you going to do when you grow up if 
you don’t know how to cipher ?” asked a teacher of 
a slow boy, “I’m going to be a school teacher and 
make the boys do the ciphering,” was the reply. 





Wrat is AN Artist ?—Seymour Haden says: 
“Art is not manufacture; manufacture means 
made by hand; and yet it is constantly applied to 
works of the loom. An art differs from a manu- 
facture in this, that although it depends on ma- 
terial agents for its means of expression, yet those 
agents are of a simple kind and are wholly directed 
by an impulse which has its end and origin in the 
brain of the artist.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

On March 2, the Board of Education received from 
the Secretary of State, a certified copy of the bill for the 
relief of public school teachers of N. Y. City, which has 
received the approval of the Governor. The Finance 
Committee will consider what amount is necessary to 
cover the two per cent. reduction made in teachers’ sala- 
ries and necessary repairs to school buildings, and re- 
port the amount to the Board of Education, who will 
then ask the Board of Estimate and Apportionment to 
transfer the necessary balance to their credit. When 
the matter comes before this latter Board, a committee 
of the Teachers’ Association will be present to press 
their claims, as the bill leaves it discretionary with them 
to transfer the balance or not. Until this question is 
decided the teachers’ payrolls for February will not be 
sent to the Comptroller’s office. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor will 
take testimony on the important questions between cap1- 
tal and labor ; the restriction of production in manufac- 
tures; the importation of foreign labor. A complete ex- 
amination of the condition of the average laborer in 
this country is needed. 

Primary ScHooL No. 6.—The Committee on Build- 
ings of the Board inspected this school March 3. It is in 
Third street, just east of the Bowery; it has a broad 
entranee, on a level with the sidewalk, and doors open- 
ing outward. The ground floor is one large playroom, 
If the hallway were on fire the only means of escape 
would be by the broad fire escapes outside the windows 
on Third street. These escapes are the best of their 
kind, and were erected by direction of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. The school would not be safe were it not for 
the fire escapes, which extend to every story on the 
front. The 300 children have a fire drill three or four 
times a month, and ata recent trial they vacated the 
building in one minute and forty-seven seconds. Some 
of the doors open inward. 

The dreadful accident in the Fourth street school has 
caused an examination to be made of the school-houses. 
The public school-buildings are generally believed to be 
safe ; none but have an exit front and rear, excepting 
those that are closed. The parochial, industrial and 
charitable school-buildings are pronouaced defective— 
the doors open inwardly. 

THE will of the late Wm. E. Dodge, among other 
bequests, gives for education of young men for the min- 
istry. $50,000 ; Lincoln University, $10,000 ; Children’s 
Aid Society, $5,000 ; Howard University, $5,000; At- 
lanta University, $5,000: Hampton Institute, $5,000 ; 
International Committee of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, $5.000 ; Syrian Protestant College, $20,000 ; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, $5,000; American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. $5,000.—The will of the late 
Edwin D. Morgan among other legacies, gives the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, $5,000 ; Union Theological Seminary, 
$200,000; Williams College (subject to payments already 
made of about $88,000), $100,000. 

ComPuULSORY EpUCATION.—Statistics demonstrate that 
juvenile crime may be nearly exterminated by enforc- 
ing attendance at school. A child well trained from 
eight to fourteen years is rarely a criminal. The Grand 
Duchy of Baden, by enforcing attendance at school for 
seven years, reduced crime in that duchy 51 per cent, 
and pauperism 25 per cent. The New York Board of 
Education does not pretend to enforce the Compulsory 
Education law, but employs twelye agents of truancy. 
This work has been of great service. It appears that 
for the five years immediately preceding the enactment 
of the Compulsory Education law there were 6,105 
arrests of juvenile delinquents in this city, being an 
average of 1,221 per year, and that the total arrests for 
the last five years (by truant agents) are 4,811, or an 
average of 868 per year, and for the last year only 717. 
This, considering the larger population of the city, is a 
great decrease in juvenile delinquency. One agent has 
in the last year, by directing his attention to the Italian 
truants and by his moral influence, added 1,100 to the 
attendance of that class of children alone. The thing 
now needed is a special school for those who refuse to 
go to school. 





ELSEWHERE. 

Int.—The public school buildings so far inspected in 
Chicago have been found faulty and dangerous. 

Pa.—aA bill has been introduced into the Legislature, 
that looks to the removal of the capital to Philadelphia. 

Pa.—A principal writing from Allegheny City says : 
**Our dozen teachers take 33 egucational papers. (This 
is doing well for one school. What other school can 





beat it?) 





NorTH CAROLINA.—Five of the buildings of the St, 
Augustine Normal School for colored students, unde; 
the control of the Episcopal Church, were destroyed by 
fire, Mar.5, There were 125 students in attendance a} 
the school, of whom eighty were boarders. The schoo] 
was in charge of Rev. John E. C. Smedes. Arrange. 
ments will be made to carry on the exercises of the 
school without interruption. The furniture and effects 
were saved. No persons were injured. The work of 
rebuilding will be shortly commenced. 


NEw YorkK.—The Steuben Teachers’ Association met 
at Avoca, Feb. 9. W. J. Milne, principal of the Gen. 
eseo State Normal School, gave a very entertaining and 
instructive lecture on ‘‘The Spirit of Investigation,” 
L. H. Barnum, of Kirkwood, read a paper on “ Geolo. 
gy.” Com. Higgins presented a paper on “ A Prepara- 
tion for Citizenship.” Then followed ‘School Manage. 
ment,” by Prof. L. D. Miller, of Bath ; “‘ The Practica 
in Education,” by Prof. A. W. Norton, of Elmira. 


ROCKLAND CounTy.—The teachers 1 et at Nyack, Feb, 
17th. Miss Demarest conducted a class in primary 
reading, Miss Miller in primary arithmetic and calis. 
thenics. The whole forenoon would have been spent 
most ‘profitably and in a very enjoyable manner, had it 
been given up to these teachers and their classes, 
Mr. John C. Heyn spoke on ‘‘ Penmanship and 
Composition.” Mr.C., H. Smith then read an essay 
on “* Examinations.” Mr. F, B. Taylor read a paper: 
‘Subjects for Teachers.” 


N. Y.—At the Potsdam Normal School a new depar- 
ture in Latin has been inaugurated. Prof. E. 8. Shum- 
way publishes a very neat little eight-page monthly call 
ed Latine ; the number for February contains eight arti- 
cles, each well adapted to interest students in learning 
the Latin language. 

(Mention is made of this because the effect of enthusi- 
asm in a teacher is so apparent, that it isa wonder that 
it is not often employed. Now, why is there not some 
one who will be enthusiastic over education? Why is 
there not some one who will rouse up the teachers on a 
subject that is more important than Latin ever was or 
ever willbe? Why ?—Ep.) 

N. Y. COLORED SCHOOLS.—Sixteen boys and forty-two 
girlPhave een sent from the colored schools in this 
city to the two colleges connected with the Board of 
Education since 1873. The following facts may here be 
added :—Nine girls have graduated from the Normal 
College, two boys have passed through the commercial 
course in the College of the City of New York and hold 
certificates to that effect. Six of those who graduated 
from the grammar schools are now employed by the 
Board of Education in the day schools. One is teach- 
ing in the evening school, and one holds the position of 
substitute teacher. Four are teaching outside of New 
York city. 


QUEENS Co., N Y.—The Teachers’ Association held a 
meeting at Jamaica on Feb, 21, with an attendance of 
124 teachers. Prof. Sedgwick of Newtown, read a paper 
on “Maps and Projections ;” Principal Samuel Twai- 
dell, of Woodside, on ‘‘Why Teachers do not attend 
Associations” (his reasons were not complimentary to 
absentees) ; Principal Ballard, of Jamaica, on ‘*Physical 
Culture.” The association discussed these subjects ; also 
‘Home Study for Pupils,” and it was almost unani- 
mously resolved that no home work should be assigned 
to primary pupils, The proper home work for grammar 
pupils will be discussed at the next meeting. The asso- 
ciation also resolved to request our representatives at 
Albany to use their influence in favor of Andrew Me- 
Millan for Supt. of Public Instruction. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE.—On Feb. 17, a number of ’8 
men gave Professor Lord a tin serenade because they 
believed him to have been unnecessarily severe in the 
examination of one of the class who had his Freshman 
Latin to make up in consequence of being out teaching 
last year, thus causing the student to leave Dartmouth 
for another college. Several of the sophomores were 
called up before President Bartlett. When questioned 
by him in regard to the matter they refused to implicate 
themselves or others by answering his interrogatories 
touching their whereabouts that night. They received 
from the president verbal notice of their suspension for 
an indefinite time. All but five men in the class were 
notified. These five were either out of town or did not 
attend the serenade. 


BROOKLYN.—The Brooklyn Sunday School Union have 
opened a normal school for primary class teachers (Su2- 
day schools). It is conducted by Miss H. N. Morris, 0D 
Satuday afternoons, at 2.30, in the parlors of the Y. M. 
C. A. The course will comprise principles and methods 





of teaching especially adapted to the lessons for the 
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following Sabbath ; and itis designed, when practicable, 
to illustrate the methods of presenting each particular 
jeeson by teaching a class of children present for that 

. Miss Morris is principal of one of our largest 
public schools, now numbering over fifteen hundred 
scholars. She was one of the instructors at the first, 
second and sixth S. S. Assemblies at Chautauqua, and 
was selected by the New York S. 8. Union as a delegate 
to the Robert Raikes Centenary, held in London, and 
was one of the two ladies honored with a placeon the 
program for those meetings. 

OtsEGO Co.—The teachers of the First District held 
their.semi-annual session in Worcester, Feb. 16 and 17. 
Rev. F. H. Coffran gave a very able address upon ‘“‘Per- 
sonal Culture of the Teacher ;” Rev. J. M. Chase gave a 
reception at his residence. T. L. Grout spoke on ‘‘Trus- 
tees;” Principal C. Keller read a paper upon “District 
Libraries,” which caused many present to remember 
that they once knew of such a relic in their respective 
districts. Mr. Sloan, of Worcester, stated that their 
library once contained over two hundred and fifty vol- 
umes ; but now an old case in some one’s barn contained 
allthat was left of it, one volume, ‘“‘Robinson Crusoe.” It 
was the general expression of the association that our 
school district library system is a conspicuous failure. 
It was thought best to have “‘reference books” for the 
daily use of pupils in theschool-room, Chas. P. Thomp- 
gon, of Cooperstown, followed with a paper, ‘‘Class Re- 
citation Work.” Miss M. A. Ball, of Cooperstown, gave 
a paper, ‘The Requisites of the School-room.” 

New YorK StaTE.—The annual report for 1882 of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction gives the 
total number of children in the State between the ages 
of five and twenty-one years are 1,681,161 ; the number 
who attended the public schools during some part of 
the year was 1,041,068 (about 62 per cent.) The average 
daily attendance for the year was 569,471 (84 per cent). 
The average time of attendance for each pupil was 17% 
half weeks in the towns, which includes all not in the 
cities ; and twenty-three and three-tenths weeks in the 
cities. This shows that there are a great many who 
attend school for only a very short time, generally in 
the winter. This is shown still further by comparing 
the whole number of teachers, 31,283, with the number 
employed for twenty-eight weeks or more, 20,902. Over 
one-third of the teachers, therefore, are employed for 
short terms—very little over six months. The total 
amount paid out for teachers’ salaries was $7,986,261.31, 
of which those in the cities, less than half of the whole 
number, received $4,502,289.07, and those in the towns, 
$3,488,972.24. The average annual salary for each 
teacher was, in the cities, $686.11, and in the towns, 
$242.95. The number of good teachers who are lost to 
the State every year by being underpaid would surprise 
people who do not know the facts. The State can never 
have good schools until she gets good teachers ; she can- 
not get good teachers without paying for them. 

FOREIGN. 

Ecypt.—Egypt has an annual revenue of $45,000,000 
—of which $23,500,0008g0es directly into the pockets of 
the bondholders. This is almost exclusively derived 
from the crops of cotton, Indian corn, wheat, sugar and 
barley. The agriculturists are now getting frightened 
about the cotton and sugar crops. Land which twelve 
years ago yielded per acre ten cantars of cotton (the can- 
tar equals ninety-eight pounds) now only produces two 
or three cantars. Chemical investigation now proves 
that this startling falling off is due to the fact that cot- 
ton and sugar take more out of the soil than is put into 
it by the yearly deposit left by'the Nile inundation. The 
decrease in the annual yield per acre has hitherto been 
compensated for by constantly planting more acres with 
cotton, and this has in agreat measure been done by 
trenching on the land producing Indian corn, which is 
the staple food of the fellah. But the number of acres 
under cotton cultivation cannot be increased forever, 
and the sole remedy which can avert the failure of 
Egyptian cotton raising—a catastrophe that would at 
once plunge the country into hopeless bankruptcy—is 
the use of manures and artificial fertilizers. The Egyp- 
tians steadily refuse to allow any artificial manure com- 
pany on the ground that “the bones of some Moslem 
saint might be disturbed and put to vile uses.” 





Apart from the busy struggle we call life, in the 
quiet inner sanctuary of our nature, that individu- 
ality called character is being slowly builded up. 
Silently but surely it saps from our every experi- 
ence the principle which give it life, and the man 
does not know pang = og some ie gent or unex- 


LETTERS. 





er ee Sewer letters that are 
encou: wo notes of progress, sugge: 
a vor to select such as have a general interest. 
time is precious, all such things must not be mixed with direc- 
tions about subscriptions, etc. Put on a separate sheet}the ques- 
tion, the statement of progress, your ideas about the ergs. ent 
as near as possible in a proper shape for publication, and 

the editor; it will then be laid on his table. All business letters 
are filed elsewhere and never reach eye.) 


on his table 
ons and questions. 





I am employed in one of the shops where they 
fabricate the ware called pupils ; there are six 
teachers in our corps; we receive and read six jour- 
nals including the InstiTuUTE. When all are pe- 
rused and exchanged, each teacher retains a speci- 
fied publication. Our superintendent (teacher of 
the High school) visits one department each day, 
and, at any time, on application, he corrects, en- 
courages and assists by valuable suggestions. We 
can meet him every day in a body, or privately, 
besides regular appointed meetings where criticisms 
are sometimes offered, and subjects appertaining 
to school-work discussed. For resources we com- 
bine work, genius and wit—but do resort to muscle 
sometimes as a convenient moral support. The 
much-spoken-of ‘‘ word-method” caused murmur- 
ing among the parents at first, but seeing that 
pupils advanced rapidly, their murmurs ceased. 
By the way, I was asked a question bya bright, 
ambitious pupil, and turn to you, for an answer : 
‘* Why does a fast girl, often an ignorant one, who 
delights in being a coquette, attract the attention 
of intelligent gentlemen; (2) and why is she pre 
ferred in society to her talented, unassuming and 
good-mannered sisters ?) MINNIE. 
(It cannot be on account of her ignorance. The 
so-called ‘‘ coquettes,” ‘‘fast girls,” are usually 
smart and stimulating; they help the gentlemen to 
exist. The reserve that a talented and modest 
girl exhibits is often very chilling and depressing 
This is perhaps a partial solution. The best way 
will be to ask some of those gentlemen who bestow 
their attentions on the ‘fast girls.” —Eb.) 





Permit me to thank you for the notice of the 
hand book of takigrayhy. and to correct price. It 
is $2.00, not $1.25, as stated The hand book is the 
first complete publication of takigraphy made, and 
it marks an era in the art. I have sold about 


that the writers of the system are fast outnumber- 
ing those of any other. 


ject contrary to the prevailing opinion. 
publishers contented themselves by catering to, 


ling to misdirect the efforts of a thousand persons 


heretofore made against the system. 
D. P. Linsey. 





metic” question. 


a class in mental arithmetic, and then one in writ- 
ten arithmetic. In the ScHooL JouRNAL of Feb. 


pensable a book as an arithmetic. 
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As| author, if possible. 


‘| other 


30,000 copies of my various publications on the 
simple style; and treatises in other works have 
reached a circulation of over 100,000 copies; and 
what is more to the purpose, my works on takig- 
raphy are studied and used to so great an extent 


In my zeal to make the 
art universally useful, I put the simple style for- 
ward and ;published several works on it during a 
period of seventeen years (1864 to 1882), leaving the 
reporting style (which was used constantly), to be 
taught privately or through manuscripts. Most of 
those who needed to learn the art believed that 
they needed a reporting style or nothing. Hence I 
was obliged to form a popular sentiment on the: ub- 
Other 


and encouraging the notion that everybody could 
learn a reporting stenography, and were not unwil- 


I am glad you have stirred up the ‘“‘Mental Arith- 
I can see no reason why it is 
necessary to have the same pupils form at one time 


17th I find it stated that ‘‘a grammar is as indis- 
” I wish we had 
a text book in’ grammar which was as indispensa- 
ble as a text book in arithmetic, but parsing and an- 
alyzing are giving way, and composition is being 


State. More books in reading are greatly needed. 
When a child has finished a certain reader, give 
him. another of the same grade by a different 
It seems to me that we have 
wasted a great deal of time on spelling. I do not 
have a regular spelling-class, but spell in all class- 
es, and at any time, instead of having a stated 
time for that branch. We learn spelling by read- 
ing and writing, therefore more attention should 
be paid to reading and writing. We have local 
associations in this Commissioner District (2d Catt. 
N. Y.) once in four weeks, at which these subjects 
are discussed. ‘‘ Recess or no recess” is being dis- 
cussed to some extent. Two of the graded schools 
of the district have no recesses, and find that it is 
an improvement on the old method. Others have 
shortened the recesses. It is conceded that your 
publications should be read by the teachers who 
want ideas. W. H. BIGELow. 





General Butler offers advice and instruction con- 
cerning education in his inaugural. It looks as 
though he had got up his facts to make up ‘a case” 
—-it is one-sided. There are men in the Bay State 
who can see both sides of the shield. The illiteracy 
of Mass., crowded into factory operatives, cannot 
be properly compared with that of Iowa, a rich 


agricultural State. Iowa, not Mass., voted for 
temperance remember! Gov. Butler says the 


Boston children write poorly; it is believed that 
they write well, and that this is due to the teaching 
ofdrawing. Bookkeeping is taught in many schools 
in Mass. but the Governor does not seem to know it. 
Iowa has done well by her schools—she has 
closely followed Mass.—that is the reason. He 
thinks the supts. and principals receive salaries far 
too high. The Boston School Board discussed the 
matter thoroughly, and it was found that men in 
professions receive much more money. 
Schools need men of ability at their head, not imi- 
tators. Such men cannot be obtained for lower 
salaries than are now paid. The truth is the ex- 
perimenters of the school-room are paid too much. 
As to normal schools, he thinks them a blunder! 
It has been settled once and for ever that they 
a necessity. 

Why did not the Governor point out the need of 
supervision in the rural districts? Mass. needs as 
general supervision as Iowa gives to her rural 


are 


schools. Here is the place to begin. But the 
problem is a vast one. Many elements enter into 
the problem of illiteracy. H. 8S. Jongs, Erie, Pa. 





Besides the education, we must see tothe physi- 
cal needs of the children, not obliging them to stand 
inthecold any longer than is absolutely necessary, 
Many times my heart has ached for the poorly clad 
little children with leaky shoes, who are obliged to 
spend the whole recess out in the yard, in the slush 
andsnow, and who are so blue and benumbed with 
the cold,that they have not even the desire to play. 
I attended a temperance meeting this afternoon, and 
those sweet-voiced singers, the Hutchinson family, 
sang that pathetic ballad, ‘ Pity the Drunkard’s 
Child,” and teachers must pity, pity, pity the poor, 
forlorn, half clad, and many times half-fed c hildren , 
and take them in out of the cold. Even if you do 


with the expectation that half a dozen of Pam not have so much time to rest or to chat with a fel- 


might become expert writers in a style too difficult 
for general use. This is the true reason of the 
comparatively slow growth of takigraphy. The 
new work is very popular among takigraphers, and 
removes entirely the charge of incompleteness 


low teacher, it will be more than made up in the 
consciousness that no little one’s ill health can be 
laid at your door. In reading a daily paper lately, 
I noticed this among the telegraphic items from 
Providence, R. I.: ‘‘Gertrude died, aged 
ten yers, from sickness caused by exposure in the 
school-yard at recess.” Now, if that isa fact, that 
teacher will regret her want of care of that little 
one all her life. Education will be of little benefit 
if they lose their health. HEa.Tu, Boston, Mass. 








Many of our teachers are adopting Supt. J. B. 
Peaslee’s plan of storing the mind with gems of 
literature, and celebrating the birthdays of noted 
persons, and find it very profitable. At a recent 
celebration of Washington's birthday by one of our 
teachers, the house was tastefully decorated with 
evergreens, national flags, engravings illustrative 
of scenes in the life of Washington, and appropri- 





introduced into many schools in this part of the 


ate mottoes. The house was crowded with visitors 
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and patrons of the school, while the pupils, by 
selections from the writings of Washington, his- 
tories and biographies, brought out the leading 
traits of his private character. Also his estimate 
of the importance o! the National Union; of purity 
and justice in the administration of the govern 
ment; the dangers of party spirit; the necessity for 
popular education and the importance of religion 
as the basis of all sound morality. 
J. N. Davip, Quiet Dell, W. Va. 





I enclose you by this mail a copy of our daily 
paper containing some remarks I made before our 
local institute. I am not quite certain why I do 
this. It may be because I feel elated over the fact 
that the remarks were thus honored, but I hope it 
is because I want to ask you whether you consider 
me on the right track theoretically. Practically, 
I must confess, I find it hard to conform my work 
to my theories. I do claim, however. to be a seek- 
er of the best methods. I wish also to express my 
hearty appreciation of the work you are doing. 
The TEeacHERrs’ InstTITUTE is certainly the best pa- 
per in its line I have ever seen, while your little 
book, ‘‘School Management,” is, if possible, still 
better. I don’t believe it can be excelled. H. 


Will you please to answer through the JOURNAL 
whether it is proper im oral spelling of the word 
**boot” to say, ‘‘b-o o-t,” naming each ‘‘ o” separ- 
ately, or to say ‘‘b-double-ot.” I am informed 
that at Jamestown, N. Y., the first method—that 
of naming each letter, instead of saying *‘ double,” 
is used. I can see no good reason for using such a 
method. Itseems to me to smack of affectation. 

H. 

(Probably more use the latter method, but the 
former is gaining ground; it is extensiv ly used. 
The graded schools prefer ic as taking less time. 
—ED.) 








Why are there but few lakes in the Torrid Zone ? 
C. H. CRANDALL. 

Lakes dépend on the formation of the land. A 
puddle in the street aftera rain is a lake on a small 
scale. That is, there is a depression to hold water. 
Now, you notice the puddle dries up—goes into 
vapor; but it would not if as much poured in as 
evaporated. So in every part of the world where 
there are depressions to hold the water, and when 
the rivers that inflow are equal to the amount 
evaporated, we shall have lakes. A lake is usually 
but a river with depressions and expansions that 
hold water.—Eb. 


How tmmany bushels of corn must be taken to 
the mill, in order to bring back 10 bushels, if the 
miller takes out one tenth (;;) for grinding? I can 
not arrive at a proper, or at least satisfactory 
solution, for if he should take ; of 11 bushels, 
there would be only 9 ,°, bushels left, and, if an- 
other tenth had been taken, ;', should be taken 
from that, leaving, less than 10 bushels still. F. 

(As +4 has been taken by the miller ,% will re- 
main; that is, 10 bushels is ;4. From this we find 
he must take to the mill 11} bushels. Proof: + of 
114 is 'Y; take this away and 10 bushels is left.— 
Ep.) 


It is my happiness to have two nieces in the 
country—lovely teachers in a lovely part of the 
State of New York. to whom I desire to send some- 
thing which would be not only interesting but valu- 
able, and I have concluded that I cannot carry out 
my own intention, or please them better than to 
send them the ScHooL JoURNAL for one year. In 
its practical teachings, its valuable sugyestions, and 
its gathering from the educational field, together 
with its genuine and sympathetic life-spirit of the 
better day for the teacher and his work, I think I 
find just what they will admire and appreciate. 
Send a copy for one year to— 

W. OLAND Bowrne. 








In your suggestion touching the naming of 
grades; I think calling the lowest grade the sixth, 
because pupils enter at six years, would not be 
more (or as) indicative than the present. Still the 


grade would indicate the age of the majority, Par 


ents would vainly urge age asa reason for promo- 
tion. = 
(The subject}will bear investigation. There is now 
no uniformity in naming the grades; there should 
be. This plan provides uniformity and that is 
sufficient to recommend it. If onementions the 
tenth grade inthis plan, you know that he means 
what boys usually study atten years of age.—ED.) 





A friend writes me that at a recent religious con- 
vention in N. Y. State, the principal of one of the 
normal schools got the floor and ‘lugged in his 
school, and told how in the class-rooms where Ger- 
man and French were taught, no other language 
was spoken; and how thoroughly Latin and Greek 
were taught, and what a good place it was to study 
music and drawing.” (1:) What have these things 
to do with preparing teachers for the public 
schools? (2.) Isit good taste to lug these things 
along and force them on people ? 8. 





Can you inform me where I can get specimen 
colors with which to instruct children on the dif- 
ferent shades? It is essential that they should 
know the different colors, and how shall they know 
unless they are taught ? 

J. G. Martin, Newberry, S. C. 

(The best plan is to buy a box of colors. We 
furnish a great many. Box of twelve water-colors 
and three brushes by mail for fifty cents. These are 
fine English moist water colors, such as artists 
use.—ED.) 





I saw some time ago, in the ScHOOL JOURNAL, an 
article entitled ‘‘ White Writing Boards.” Do you 
know where such boards are in use, and whether 
or not they are satisfactory? I would like to 
know more about them. 
D. D. Pickett, Ravenna, O. 

(The Silicate Slate Co. of this city will put up 
such boards. They have been found satisfactory in 
some cases. They cost a little more than black- 
boards.— ED.) 


1. Please recommend to me through your corres- 
dence column, a cheap book of songs, paper cover 
preferred, suitable for use in chapel exercises in a 
small academy. Am much pleased with your 
“stimulating questions.” 2. Please give me few 
hints about making chapel exercises interesting 
and profitable ? J. D. EMERY. 

(1. We shall soon issue a little book at low price. 
2. See article on ‘‘Morning Exercises.” —Ep.) 


The following question has been put before the 
teachers of this county—Board and all failing 
to answer correctly: ‘‘ When and by whom was 
the American flag—‘ Stars and Stripes ’"—first flung 
to the breeze?” Paul Jones, on a man-of-war at 
sea, but cannot fiud the answer on land, unless 
(Headly’s Life of Washington), ‘Before Boston, 
January, 1775,” is correct. Where can I obtain the 
best account of the ‘‘ Flag ?” E. A. D. 


I own and have read these volumes on teaching: 
Baldwin, Helbrook, Johonnot, Kellogg, Mansfield, 
Page, Phelps, Pestalozzi, Rood, Stone, Wells, Sy- 
pher and Payne. I have taught nineteen years in 
this State, and have lost but one and a half days 
from the school-room. At the close of each month we 
celebrate some famous poet, statesman or inventor, 
and find it works admirably. W. H. L., of Mo. 





(1.) Please give us more specific directions about 
using ‘‘Golden Thoughts” published in the Jour- 
NAL. I have a rough school in a mixed mining and 
agricultural community. (2.) To whom must I 
apply for circulars and information respecting the 
Cc. L. 8. C.? Beng, H. WHEELER, Spearfish, D.T. 

(1.) See elsewhere. (2.) Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plain- 
field, N. J.—Ep.} 


I would like to know when it is proper to use the 
character &. Please give the rule. I know it is 
not elegant, but is it incorrect to use it in place of 
the word and ? B. R. 

(It is a short hand character and may be used in 
familiar letters, on the blackboard and in all cases 











when abbreviation is allowed. It is not used in 
newspapers or in magagines,—Ep.) 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE.—Paul A. Chadbourne, Pregi. 
dent of the Massachusetts State Agricultural College 
died Feb. 23, at 126 Fifth avenue in this city. He came 
to attend the funeral of ex-Gov. Morgan, and was taken 
violently iil on the train. The immediate cause of 
death was perionitis. This eminent educator was born 
in North Berwick, Me., in 1823. He worked there on a 
farm and in a carpenter's shop, studied medicine after- 
ward io Great Falls, N. H., and then was titted for col- 
lege at Phillips Academy. In 1848 he was graduated at 
thefhead of the class in Williams College. He studied 
theology, taughtin several schools, and in 1853 became 
professor of chemistry and natural history in Williams 
College. In 1859 be took a similar chair in Bowdoin 
College, and for several years beld both, besides teach- 
ing in Berkshire Medical College, and lecturing in 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. In1856 he visited Europe, 
and went to Iceland to study the geysers and volcanoes, 
In 1869 he visited Greenland. In 1864 he was elected to 
the Massachusetts Senate, and while in that body he 
was made the first President of the State Agricultural 
College. Hewas next chosen President of the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin, and five years later President of 
Williams College. This office he held nine years, Last 
year he was again elected President of the Agricultural 
College. He was an ardent Republican, a Doctor of 
Divinity, a Doctor of Laws, and a Doctor of Medicine, 
part owner of two cotton mills at Williamstown, and a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
the Copenhagen Royal Society of Northern Antiquities. 
The funeral took place Feb. 25. The coffin was borne 
to the altar by the faculty of the college, assisted by ex- 
President Stockbridge, members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and President Seelye of Amherst College. The re- 
mains were taken to Williamstown for burial. His 
specialty in teaching was natural science. In that he 
was an enthusiast, and those who have been under his 
instruction testify with one accord, that as a teacher he 
was especially gifted. Clear, incisive, acute, occasion- 
ally sarcastic, and quick as a flash, he kept his class on 
the alert, and by pointed question and happy illustra- 
tion so brought out the salient points of his subject that 
no man could fail to obtain a clear idea ofit. He wasa 
terror to shirks and lazy students. Full of energy him- 
self, be liked to see it in others, and an exercise under 
him was a powerful tonic. Indefinite and hazy notions 
in regard to facts were mercilessly exposed by him, 
and clearness of thought and statement were an abso- 
lute necessity to the members of his class. A success- 
ful man of business, a genial friend, a suggestive and 
stimulating teacher, a scientist of no mean atiainments, 
« born executive and organizer, a man who believed in 
God and in God’s Word with all his heart and soul and 
strength and mind, his State has lost in him one of her 
foremost sons, the cause of education one of its strong- 
est advocates, and Christianity one of its most valiant 
leaders. 


PROF. BICKMORE’S LECTURES.—Prof. Bickmore’s lec- 
tures or talks, illustrated with the stereopticon, and 
given before the teachers at the American Museum of 
Natural History, have been well attended and found 
most useful and interesting. March 3 his subject was 
“Tnsect-Eaters, Bats and Monkeys ;” the week before, 
‘‘Mammals.” This week the lecture will be upon 
‘‘Man”—with considerable relating to Africa. These 
lectures are free, are held on Saturday mornings from 
10:30 until noon in the Museum of Natural History, Sixth 
ave. and 82d street, easily accessible from the 81st Sta- 
tion of the Metropolitan ‘‘L” road. Teachers and their 
friends should not miss this opportunity. Children are 
not expected to attend. 





WaGneErR.—The death of Wagner has called forth 
universal expressions of regret in Europe, and his 
family have received telegrams of condolence from 
all parts of the world. A. permanent committee 
has been formed in Vienna to carry out a proposal 
of the municipality, to place a tablet on the facade 
of the Vendremini Palace, to mark the house in 
which he died. The funeral took place at Bayreuth. 
The town was draped in mourning, and wreaths 
were sent from most of the theaters and musical 
socities of Germany and Austria. The coffin was 
laid in the tomb, at the request of the widow, with 
only a simple religious blessing. Passages from 
Wagner’s operas were sung at the grave by musical 
societies. The King of Bavaria has undertaken the 
education of the dead composer's son, 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


PERFUMES. 








The scents of the ancients were dry perfumes, such 
as myrrh, spikenard, frankincense ; they were used to 
perfume the air rather than the person. The modern 
plan is to catch the beautiful odors of delicate flowers, 
and mix them in some liquid that can be sprinkled on 
the garments, the hair, the hands, or the body. In 
France are great fields of violets, heliotrope and roses, 
as well as plantations of orange trees from which per- 
fumes are derived. It is estimated that every year 800 
tons of orange flowers, 250 tons of rose blooms, 50 tons 
of jessamine blooms, 30 tons of violets, 38 tons of aca- 
cia buds, 15 tons of tuberoses and 5 tons of jonquils are 
used annually, and that the value of the perfumes pro- 
duced is one and a quarter million of dollars. 

It is believed that any woman who would raise flow- 
ers and gather the perfume would secure a good living; 
and the labor is not great. There are many flowers 
such as honeysuckle, myrtle, clove pink, wall-flower 
.and heliotrope that would yield precious odors that now 
go to waste. The method is as follows: 

Take a pound of fine lard, melt it, strain it, and allow 
it to drop intoa basin of cold spring water. This melt- 
ing and granulating in water should be repeated several 
times, using a pinch of alum and a pinch of salt in each 
water. Then being perfectly sweet and inodorous, melt 
and pour in a dish that may be set in hot water (like a 
glue pot) to be kept liquid. Into this pure, melted lard 
drop as many flowers as you can; after twenty-four 
hours strain them out and add fresh ones. This must be 
followed for a week, and thus a ‘* pomade” of heliotrope, 
honeysuckles, etc. is produced. To turn the pomade 
into an “‘ extract,” the perfumed fat is cut into small 
pieces and put into a wide-mouthed bottle : on this fine 
alcohol is poured ; in a week’s time ull of the perfume is 
drawn out. A pint of alcohol saturated with the per- 
fume of heliotrope is worth alargesum of money. A 
wine-glass of oil of jessamine is worth $40. This method 
of distillation is used in Turkey. Among the Balkan 
Mountains are immense rose-farms, from these are pro- 
duced the celebrated otto of roses.—Scholar’s Compan- 
ion. 


GROCHINNI ROSSINI. 





This master of harmony in songs was born of musical 
parents. His father played the French horn, while his 
mother was renowned for her voice. He was a little 
fellow when all three wandered around, like Bo- 
hemians, from town to town, where fairs were being 
held, for this was then the custom in Italy, and music 
was always in great demand. 

The boy had a beautiful clear sopravo voice, which 
won much applause. The Italians are warm-hearted 
people, and enthusiastic over any new prodigy in the 


musical world, and they at once adopted this lovely 
little singer into their favor, fairly going wild over every 
fresh effort of his genius. At the age of fourteen, he 
could sing all music at sight, and at eighteen we find 
him fairly started as a composer. 

Tancredi, one of his first works, was a marvellous 
success. So much so that Napoleon found the glory of 
his triumphant entry 1mto Venice dimmed by the people’s 
excitement over Rossini’s opera which had just nD 
given. But with all this genius, with all this popularity, 
will these opportunities Rossini was—lazy. He wo 
often lie in bed, and write out his wonderful melodies ! 
The story is told of him, that dropping some of his 
scores upon which he was at work, he poked fruitlessly 
around for them on the floor, but as they had flown be- 
yond his reach as he lay on the bed, he waited until a 
friend dropped in to see him, whom he asked to pick 
them up! 

One of Rossini’s ,reatest compositions is the oratorio 
“Moses ic Egypt,” that grand and stately composition 
—the march of history set to music. Quite in con- 
trast is the delightful William Tell; the overture 
especially appealing to all souls who have the faint- 
est love of the poetry of melody. Rossini loved his 
parents dearly, and it was to them that he took his earn- 
ings, and the pleasure of all his successes as well as the 
disappointments of his failures. While living in retire- 
ment with them, the crowning effort of his life awoke 
tofame. A noted Spaniard, Don Vazela, asked him to 
compose music for the Latin hymn, the Stabat Mater. 
Rossini was thoroughly in sympathy with the religion 
that pleaded for it, and he poured out his soul into a 
work that is destined to live as long as one is left on 
earth to worship God in his sanctuary. He died in 
1867, in his seventy-fifth year, always to be remembered 
as one of Italy’s greatest composers.—Scholar’s Com- 
panion. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
OVERWORKED NERVOUS SYSTEMS. 
_ Dr, Edward L. Duer, Philadelpliia, says : ‘‘I have used 
it for several years, considering it valuable in over- 


WHAT TO TAKE CARE OF. 





By R. 8. Grey. 

Your Eyes.—Do not read by a dim light. It is best 
to have the light fail over your left shoulder, especially 
in writing or drawing. If anything getsin your eye, 
pull the lid overit and look towards your nose, which 
you blow hard at the sametime. This is almost always 
effective. Rinse the eye with warm water and rest it 
for awhile. Do not rub it. 

Your TEETH.—Brush them after every meal if possi- 
ble, for the purpose of taking out any particle of fdod 
that may lodge and thus cause decay. Brush up and 
down the front and back, and rinse the mouth out. Do 
not use the preparations for whitening teeth, they gen- 
erally have some acid in that will injure them. Castile 
soap used on the brush is not injurious. 

Your Ears.—Take pains to have your ears clean and, 
after washing with soap and water, dry thoroughly. 
Do not take out the wax with the fingers, use an ear- 
pick. In cold weather do not wash the ears just before 
going out ; night is the best time. 

Your FEET.—Wear comfortable shoes: not pointed 
toes or high heels, imagining because they are the style 
they are comfortable. The ‘‘common-sense shoe”—low 
broad heel and wide sole—is worn by sensible people, 
and becoming more and more popular. 

Your Bopy.—Bathe often and wash the body with 
soup once a week certainly. By keeping the pores of 
the skin open, you will not be so liable to take cold. It 
is an old saying but a good one that, *‘Cleanliness is 
next to godliness ;” it is truly an aid to healthfulness.— 
Scholar's Companion. 





A STRANGE CREATURE. 





There is now exhibited at the Royal Aquarium in 
London a strange little creature named Krao. Krao is 
a very bright-looking, intelligent girl of about 7 years 
of age, who was caught in a forest near Laos in south- 
eastern Asia, by a Norwegian naturalist named Carl 
Bock, Having heard in various quarters of the exist- 
ence of a race of hairy tailed men simular in appearance 
to a family kept at the court of Mandalay, he offered a 
reward for the capture of a specimen. A man was 
caught, and with him the child now on exhibited, and 
a woman of similar appearance then allowed herself to 
be taken. When the little one attempted to wander 
from them her parents called her back with a plaintive 
cry, ‘‘Krao,” and the call has been adopted as her name. 
The father died at Laos of cholera, and the King refused 
to let the mother go; but Mr. Bock succeeded in getting 
permission from the King of Siam to take her to Eng- 
land. The eyes of the child are large, dark, and lust- 
rous ; the nose is flattened, the nostrils scarcely show- 
ing; the cheeks are fat and pouch-lke, the lower lip 
only rather thicker than is usual in an European ; but the 
chief peculiarity is the strong and abundant hair. On 
the head it is black, thick, and straight, and grows over 
the forehead down to the heavy eyebrows, and is con- 
tained in whisker-like locks down the cheeks. The rest 
of the face is covered with a fine, dark, downy hair, 
and the shoulders and arms have a covering of hairs 
from an inch to an inch and a half long. The lower 
end of the backbone is slightly longer than is usual 
Krao has already picked up a few words of English 
She is said to be of a frank, affectionate disposition, 
and shows the usual feminine delight in her clothes 
jewelry and ribbons.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


The Rothschilds are rich bankers—indeed they are 
supposed to be the richest men in the world. The house 
was founded by Meyer Anselm Rothschild, who was 
born about 1748. He was a money changer and ex 
change broker in Frankfort, and of so fair a character 
that he gained the confidence of everybody. After the 
battle of Jena, October, 1806, Napoleon decreed the for- 
feiture of the States of Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel. 
The elector William was too feeble vo resist, and pre- 
pared for flight. But in the vaults of his palace he 
had $5,000,000—in silver. Unable to carry this vast 
sum on account of its immense bulk, he sent for 
Rothschild and entreated him to take charge of the 
money. To compensate the banker for undertaking so 
difficult and perilous a charge, he was offered the free 
used of the entire sum, without interest. M. Roths- 
child undertook the trust, and by the assistance of some 
friends—tbe money was so carefully stored away that 
when the French, after a hurried march arrived in the 


child’s hand, he had five sons, of whom three—Anselm, 

Nathan and Solomon—were of an age to assist. By 

skillful management the money increased and mul- 

tiplied with astonishing rapidity. The fall of Napoleon 

in 1814 enabled the elector to return to Cassel. From 

that time until 1823 the Rothschilds kept the money 

paying the low rate of two per cent. per annum. 

The use of this great sum of money laid the founda- 

tion of an immence business. The oldest son, Solomon, 

went to Vienna, Nathan to London, Charles to Naples, 

and James to Paris, and in 1812, the son Meyer succeed- 

ed his father in Frankfort. The firm is still kept up in 

all the cities except Naples. They make money by 
lending money on good security. 

In addition to their principal establishments the 
Rothschilds have agencies in several other large cities 
of the world. As dealers in money and bills of ex- 
change they may be said to have no rivals. In the 
February revolution of 1848, owing to the sudden de- 
preciation of all funded and railway property through- 
out Europe, their losses f:0m March to December in that 
year.rearched $40,000,000. But these losses did not 
affect the credit of the Rothschilds, nor seriouly cripple 
them. The cousins intermarry so that their wealth re- 
mains in comparatively few hands. The affairs of this 
firm in the United States are under the charge of 
August Belmont.—Scholar’s Companion, 





THE GROWTH OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 

When the perfect moving locomotive rushes by, draw- 
ing its train of heavily laden cars, who thinks of 
those who invented the various parts and brought it 
to its perfection? The first engine of this kind came 
into practical use in 1804. It was so built tnat it 
could only draw loads by means of toothed driving 
wheels, for which iron rails with notches were laid, 
The great disadvantage to this was that the teeth 
were very liable to break off and the rails to be 
torn up by the pull of the engine. But in 1813 it was 
discovered that the ‘* bite” of a smooth wheel upon a 
smooth rail was enough for drawing all loads. This dis- 
covery was the means of rescuing the locomotive from 
the humble use of merely drawing coal-wagons through 
collieries, and made it a power to transport passengers 
and valuable goods with great speed and security. 

But its upward progress was slow until 1825, when 
George Stephenson made great improvements, which 
enabled him to take the prize for the best locomotive, 
offered by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
At the famous trial of locomotives on the 6th of 
October, 1829, his invention, *‘ The Rocket,” stood first. 
“The Rocket” weighed four and a-haif tons, and at the 
trial drew a load of tenders and carriages weighing 12} 
tons. Its average speed was 14 mules an hour, and its 
greatest 29 miles an hour, which then seemed won- 
derful. 

Since that time other improvements have been, and 
are still constantly being made, largely by Americans. 
The locomotive seems almost perfection now, not only 
in its speed, but in its capacity for carrying large num- 
bers of loaded cars, and for safely going up and down 
steep grades. A locomotive now running upon the New 
Jersey Central Road regularly goes at the rate of a mile 
in a minute, which increases to 55 seconds per mile, and 
finally reaches the great speed of a mile in 46 seconds. 

Locomotives now genera!ly weigh from 20 to 30 tons. 
The American engines lasts about 30 years with good 
care and timely repairs.—Scholar’s Companion, 
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How To Keep Canary Birps.—Place the cage so that 
no strong draft of air can strike the bird, and avoid also 
all exposure to the direct rays of the sun (thin white 
cloth gives but little protection in summer from the 
sun's light and heat). Give nothing to the healthy birds 
but canary and rape seed, mixed with water, cuttlefish- 
bone and gravel on the floor of the cage : also, occasion- 
ally, a little water for bathing : the room should not be 
overheated ; when moulting (shedding feathers) avoid 
drafts of air, give plenty of rape seed slightly moistened; 
a little hard boiled egg and cracker grated fine is excel- 
lent. Most birds are Killed by bad seeds. Canary birds 
are not only fond of but benefited by having often a 
leaf of cabbage. piece of apple or other green food, which 
serves to keep down the tendency to fever and prevents 
constipation. Birds usually bathe each day as regularly 
asany one who washes the face, and with apparent 
benefit too. When birds are sick, and inclined not to 
eat well, remove all the food fora day, and then only 
give soaked bread, from which most of the moisture 
had been squeezed. 





A patient writes: ‘‘I sleep well, my appetite is good 
and my digestion is much improved.” This is the uni- 
form testimony of those who use Compound Oxygen. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action 
and results, with reports of cases and full information, 





city, they found the elector and his treasure was gone, 





worked nervous systems, and in the exhausted condi- 
tion folowing fevers,” 


protracted 


At the time this large sum was placed in M, Roth» 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

STANDARD LIBRARY, SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. 
By W. Mattieu Williams. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 25 cents. 

The name of this New York publishing house has 
become widely known as reprinters of standard 
English publications for American readers. And, 
while the editions are marvels of cheapness, we are 
happy to know that they make generous terms 
with the copyright holders on the other side of 
the water. The volume under review contains the 
complete text of the English edition, with the 
order somewhai changed, thereby making a more 
interesting arrangement of the subjects. 

The ‘‘science” of the book takes a very practical 
turn, dealing with many useful facts pertaining to 
living, although in no wise being a book of instruc- 
tion in that line. There are chapters upon abstract 
science and theory, followed by practical illustra- 
tions to be found at home or abroad. For instance 
one series of chapters runs thus: ‘‘Fire clay and 
Anthracite,” (scientific information in plain langu- 
age) ‘The Consumption of Smoke,” (scientific 
and practical) ‘‘Ventilation by Open Fireplaces,” 
(practical knowledge based upon science,) ‘‘Do- 
mestic Ventilation,” (do.) ‘‘The Fuel of the Sun,” 
(scientific) ‘‘Dr. Siemens’ Theory of the Sun,” (do.) 
“The Origin of Lunar Volcanoes,” (do.) ‘‘Notes on 
the Direct Effect of Sunspots,” (do.) etc. Thus we 
have a volume of handy science which not only is 
interesting as an abstract study, but valuable for 
its clear exposition of so many points pertaining 
to every day life. Of Prof. Williams as authority 
upon such subjects it is unnecessary to comment. 
He already has a name and a fame which needs no 
recommendation. 

The American arrangement of the subjects is an 
improvement worthy of mention. 


SHorT StTupies ON GREAT SvuBJECTS. By Mr. 
James Anthony Froude. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The articles constituting this volume have all 
been published in reviews and magazines and this 
collection will be cordially welcomed by his many 
admirers. The titles are: ‘‘Life and Times of 
Thomas a Becket; (the great archbishop of Canter- 
bury) ‘‘ The Oxford Counter Reformation ;” ‘‘ Origen 
and Celseus;” ‘‘A Cagliostro of the Second Cen- 
tury;” ‘‘Cheneys and the House of Russell;” and 
“A Siding at a Railway Station.” When Froude’s 
sympathies are not stirred, he writes as justly as 
any one. Speaking of the tremendous changes 
which are going on in this age, he says: ‘The 
foundations of our most serious convictions have 
been broken up; and the disintegration of opinion 
is so rapid that wise men and foolish are equally 
ignorant where the close of this waning century 
will find us.” This volume shows all his accustom- 
ed scholarship, charm of style, and pointed 
way of putting things without that dogmatic and 
oracular mode of utterance which characterizes 
some uf his works. 

Hamitton. By John Veitch, LL. D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 

The fashion of publishing series of biographies, 
philosophical works, etc., under the editorship of a 
writer whose name is in itself a guarantee for the 
high character of the work is of comparatively 
recent origin, and is a very excellent one. In that 
way our libraries are well stocked with uniform 
editions of works at once varied in style and sub- 
ject, while each volume possesses the essential 
points of likeness to make it a suitable companion 
for the others and to enable the busy reader to 
know at once the outlines of the manner in which 
all subjects are treated. Another excellent feature 
is that no conventional bounds hamper the freedom 
of the respective writers of the different volumes. 
Such a series is William Knight’s edition of Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers. Dr. Knight 
is, as we know, the professor of moral philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and 
such a scholar and writer as is in everyway fitted 
to assume the responsibility of so important a 
series of works. Dr. Veitch’s work is not un- 





familiar to all of us now, and in this new edition it 
will come very acceptable to many students of 
philosophy and lovers of learning. One chapter, of 
thirty-five pages, is devoted to the family and life 
of William Hamilton, the man, and the reception 
with which his works and theories were met. The 
remainder of the book dilates upon Hamilton the 
philosopher, and his philosophy. It is not in any 
sense a book of biography nor is it an extended 
critique upon the works of the great thinker, but a 
faithful setting forth in condensed form the con- 
ceptions, theories and influences of Hamilton’s 
philosophy and its connection with the like pro- 
ducts of the great minds of his own and preceding 
times. 

‘Sir William Hamilton’s conviction was that the 
philosophy of common sense represents the highest 
reaches of human speculation, and he sought, ac- 
cordingly, to point out the relation of the Scottish 
philosophy to the systems of other countries as 
well as to translate into a more scientific expres- 
sion, that he might bring into clearer views at 
once its true character and the real basis upon 
which it rests.” 

Although as an author he took a stand merely to 
unfold’ the Scottish philosophy, he is acknowl- 
edged now as having created an independent school. 
The name of Sir William Hamilton is also some- 
what distinguished for his contributions to logic. 
The two principles upon which these have been 
reduced are (1) of distinguishing reasoning in the 
quantity of extension from reasoning in that of 
comprehension, and (2) of stating explicitly what is 
thought implicitly. Of course this is only stating 
matter in the briefest way. The volume is neatly 
gotten up in handy size and shape. The paper 
and press work are of the excellent quality suitable 
for a work, whick will have a permanent place in 
all standard libraries. 

BULLET AND SHELL: WAR AS THE SOLDIER Saw IT. 
By Geo. F. Williams. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. $2.75. (Sold by subscription only). 

As Mr. Williams says, the time has now come 
when a story of the American civil war may be 
written without prejudice or passion, and in his 
aim to present a faithful picture of scenes in camp 
and field, under the guise of fiction, and thereby 
present to the new generation some idea of the tre- 
mendous contest waged on this continent during 
the memorable years of 1861-65, the author has by 
no means failed. In the opening chapter, ‘‘The Begin- 
ning of the Quarrel,” the usual arguments pro and 
con are put into the mouths of two young friends, 
and as these gentlemen converse, the reader is able 
to gather nearly all the main facts about the state 
of public feeling in the country and the prime mov- 
ers for and against abolition. Mr. Williams is an 
agreeable writer, and as through chapter after 
chapter of narrative he takes us into the thickest 
of the war, we feel and see the whole, and all the 
more real it is that the events are given a character- 
interest. And these, while interesting and an aid 
in portraying the war story vividly, are never in 
the way. The camp-life, the home life and its fear- 
ful breakings-up, as well as the stirring work of the 
frontier, are all depicted. The reader is also given 
the soldier's opinion of the generals in command, 
as well as of their side of the war in general, and 
in detail. No book ofits kind hasever met so com- 
pletely the young folks need of a civil war story; it 
is interesting to all, and may be safely predicted as 
one which will have a large circulation and many 
admirers. 

INGERSOLLISM. By George R. Wendling. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

This is a lecture in book form. It was delivered, 





we are told, more than six hundred times through. 
out the United States and Canada, the purpose be. 
ing to demolish the influence of Col. Robert In. 
gersoll. Mr. Wendling does not attack Ingersoll’s 
position or discuss the questions involved. He at. 
tempts to show what would become of society and 
its great interests if Ingersollism became general, 
His conclusions are that we should suffer in every 
direction. The root of our prosperity is found in 
Christianity; Ingersoll is practically a Christian, 
theoretically an atheist. The volume will cause 
many a person to think. 
MAGAZINES. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for March contains many 
interesting articles: Prof. James D. Butler’s pa- 
per on the ‘‘ Portraits of Columbus,” ‘* Invalid Life 
in the South,” ‘‘The Civilized Indian,” by Alfred 
M. Williams, giving an account of the Cherokee 
Nation; ‘‘An Ocean Swordsman,” an illustrated 
paper by C. F. Holden; ** The Story of the Pala- 
tines,” by Chas. Burr Todd, and ‘ Polanders in 
Texas,” by R. L. Daniels. The new installment of 
‘The Jewel in the Lotos,” by Mary Agnes Tincker, 
contains some striking scenes and fine descriptions, 
Among the short stories are ‘‘Cartla,” by G. H, 
Pierce ; ‘‘The Fiddler of Batiscan,” by Annie 
Robertson Macfarlane, and ‘Stirring Off,” by M. 
A. Caterwood. The poetry of the number is by 
Carlotta Perry, Marion Couthony and Charles L. 
Hildreth. 


The Century|Magazine for March opens with ‘The 
End of Foreign Dominion in Louisiana,” by Geo. 
W. Cable, an interesting and exceedingly well il- 
lustrated article. ‘‘ A Good Fight Finished,” is a 
biographical sketch of Dr. Leonard Bacon, and is 
accompanied by a fine portrait of the late divine. 
Among the other valuable matter of this number 
are ‘“‘The Village of Oberammergan, “Signs and 
Seasons,” ‘‘The Architectural League of New 
York,” ‘‘ Migration of American Colonists,” all il- 
lustrated ; and ‘‘Leon Gambetta,” a biographical 
and critical sketch of the career of the great states- 
man, which is accompanied by a fine ‘frontispiece 
portrait, from a painting by E. Boetz, etc. 


The St. Nicholas for March has a frontispiece 
from Jean Baptiste Greuze’s famous picture, *‘ The 
Broken Pitcher,” with a short article upon his life 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. There is a bright, funny 
story of ‘‘That Sly Old Woodchuck,” by William 
O. Stoddard; besides an interesting article by 
Wm. Elliott Griffis, called, ‘‘A Japanese Funny 
Artist,” a story of life on the Russian frontier; 
‘Where Was Villiers ?” by Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
the war correspondent of the London Daily News ; 
another ‘‘ Peterkin” story; a charming paper upon 
shadow pictures and silhouettes and how to make 
them, as well as a large number of other stories, ar- 
ticles and poems, with a treasury of lovely pictures. 

Tho Boston Daily Advertiser issued an extra 
copy Feb. 19, with a complete history of that well- 
known journal and journalism in Boston, with an 
exhaustive account of the manner in which the 
news is gathered, the paper made-up and printed 
for the Advertiser, from which one gets a fair idea 
of the working of similar papers of the day. De- 
scription and cuts of their handsome new building 
are given. 

Iatine for February is at hand. The earnestness 
of Prof. Shumway is admirable. May the work 
prosper. ; 





THE poem in our last ‘‘When I’m a Man,” was 
written for Harper’s Young People; it was taken 
from some exchange that did not show its origin 
or credit would have been given. 








memory, and free renewed vigor in 

PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 
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“Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
gia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing 
‘all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 
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publisher's Department. 


J. H. Butler, of Philadelphia, now an- 
nounces among his other publications, 
three important sets of text-books, i. ¢.: 
The Franklin Arithmetics, the Franklin 
Algebras and Worcester’s New Spellers. 
As there is always benefit in new ideas 
anda knowledge of various methods, it 
would be well for teachers contemplating 
any alterations to give some attention to 
these books and the others published at 
this house, or its branch establishment 
managed by Wm. Ware & Co., 47 Frank- 
lin street, Boston ; they may be the exact 
books needed. 

Noticeable among this week’s announce- 
ments is that of Cowperthwait & Co. How 
to Talk and How to Write, two books pre- 

red by U. B. Powell, of Aurora, IIL, 
are excellent in their way. Written after 
many successful years in the school-room 
in training children to talk and write 
correctly, the author is fully able to guide 
the young learner in the correct use of 
language, enabling him at the same time 
to acquire a fine vocabulary and to form 
good habits of speech. Col. Parker's 
Arithmetic Charts present the latest and 
best methods of teaching beginners in 
arithmetic, and are in many ways a great 
saving of time and expense. Monroe’s 
Primary Reading Charts are among the 
best and most popular helps of their kind 
yet issued ; they have been tried and pro- 
nounced excellent. Monroe’s Supplemen- 
tary Readers have all the recent improve- 
ments and are marvels in their way. The 
pictures have been made LY surperior 
artists, the lessons arran after the 
most approved methods, while the typo- 
graphy is simply perfect. 

In the latest announcement of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., very favorable terms 
are offered to teachers, schools and school 
libraries wishing to purchase any of the 
following indispensable ks to every 
teacher and school. ‘“‘Allibone’s Poetical 
Quotations,” *‘Encyclopadia of Chemis- 
try,” ‘‘Worcester’s Dictionary,” ‘‘Cham- 
bers Encyclopeedia,” “United States Dis- 
pensatory,” ‘“‘Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary,” ‘‘Lippincott’s Gazetteer,” 
“Chambers’ Book of Days,” etc. It is an 
opportunity to be made much of, a rare 
chance to start a school library, or extend 
a limited one. 

The well-known firm of E. Miriam Coy- 
riere & Co. has lately changed their place 
of business to 31 East 17th street (North 
Union Square), in this city. This firm 
not only conducts successfully the Home 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, but deals 
largely in all kinds of school furniture 
and supplies. Libraries are furnished by 
them ; singers and musicians are provided 
for churches, concerts and parlors; fam- 
ilies, schools and colleges are supplied 
with teachers, professors, readers, tutors 
and governesses in every branch of edu- 
cation, while secretaries, companions, 
and even housekeepers are supplied with 
positions, and furnishing teachers to 
foreign countries is made a specialty. The 
scope of their work being so large, abun- 
dant opportunity is offered for extended 
informution and acquaintance with many 
reliable itions and applicants, which 
are supplied at moderate rates. 


Some books that aré always in demand 
are being advertised now by Henry A. 
Young & Co., at low prices. In their list 
are noticeabie : ‘‘ Charades and Panto- 
mimes,” by Oliver Optic; ‘* Popular 
Amusements,” by the same author; Gil- 
more’s Speakers, *‘Children’s Hour,” and 
“Children’s Days” by Mrs. Slade, and 
other books, just the thing for affording 
pleasant recreation, which will give the 
better zest to hard work. 

Mr. E. B. Benjamin, of New York, has 
a fine stock of everything pertaining to 
the studies of chemistry and natural phil- 
conte He 1s constantly supplying schools 
and individuals with apparatus, chemi- 
cals, etc., of excellent quality and at low 
prices. Mr. Benjamin is both animporter 
and manufacturer of chemical goods, and 
has a full supply of everything belonging 
to the laboratory. He is agent for the 
non-bhstering platinum. 

Pinckney’s Agency supplies families 
with teachers, tutors and governesses, and 
teachers with itions, It also negoti- 
ates for the sale and rent of school prop- 
erties, advertises schools and teachers, 
gives information and assists parents in 
selecting schools best suited to their 
wants, being thoroughly informed in eve- 
rything connected with the business. 

The Acme Stationery and Paper Com- 
pany manufactures an excellent quality 
of writing paper, specially suited for edu- 


cational purposes. The paper is made 
from , selected fibre, heavily sized 
and of extra fine finish and quality. Vari- 
ous different arrangements of size and 
rulings have been to suit special 
kinds ‘of school work. A specialty has 
also been made by — with the view 
of saving children’s eyes from the injuri- 
ous effects of the glaring white paper and 
copy books, now acknowledged as the 
cause of much near-sightedness. Neutral 
tinted pads and exercise books of superb 
quality and at very reasonable prices, 
will be supplied upon application ; and 
explicit descriptions and di ms, with 
complete price list, are also furnished 
upon application. This company has also 
a fine stock. of white paper, both cheap 
and expensive, as well as all other kinds 
of stationery, for sale at moderate prices. 


A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM. 


[From the Peoria Ill, Medical Monthly, 
July, 1882.) 

We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food In a number of 
cases of great debility, and where the stomach was up- 
abie to retain any kind of food ; in some cases, in fact, 
the patients were starving to death. The results Lave 
been ai and more than we expected. We think it 
aged, Set a trial to prove its worth to every one. 
( r. 


(From the Boston Musical Record, Aug. 26, 
1882.}j 





We have used thisin our family for many montbs, 
and it is what is wanted in every household, (Editor. 


(From the Boston Pilot, July 15, 1882.) 


Many reons of well-known integrity and high 
standing, whom we can veuch for, have used it in their 
families and pronounce a it all that is claimed for it. 
many of our institutions und hospitals it is used ex:en- 
sively. it is the pure essence of nutriment from 
healthy animals, making new, rich blood, thereby 
buildti up & strong, healthy body. It is the substance 
of lite In liquid torm, and where Murdock’s Liquid 

ood is used death reaps a poor harvest. Itis nota 
medicine in any sense of the word, but a tood—as much 
so and more nutritious by tenfold than the choicest cut 
of beef or the richest mutton broth, and when nothing 
else will remain on the stomach of a solid or liquid 
nature, Murdock's Food never tails to sustain life and 
give strength that we know. 


{From the Editorial Columns of the New 
York Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


The value of raw food extracts has lone been recog 
nized by the profession as being superior to cooked ex 
tracts in all wasting diseases, such as consumption, 
ecrofnia, dipthe-ia, dyspepsia, kidney complaints and 

ipation, and cases where sufficient nourishment 
cannot be obtained from common food. Such is Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food- These extracts have been intro- 
duced through the protession of New England, the in- 
ventor claiming, and the company indorsing, his theory, 
and they are the only manutacturers in the worid, that 
phn Tega did not wantthem that the druggist 
would not, and it was a waste of time and money to 
—- any other method of introducing them into the 
market. 

[From the Portsmouth Times.) 


Murdock's Liquid Food has given health to all ofour 
citizens of Portsmouth that have used it. Of those that 
have been benefitted by it, it is with pleasare that we 
number among them a member of our own family. 


(Meriden (Conn) Press, Aug. 3.) 


People who complain of Gyepencte and an “ all-cone” 
sort of feeling these days will find great benefit by us- 
ing Murdock’s Liquid Food. It is a preparation of 
raw beef, mutton and fruits, and is so easily assimilat- 
ed that itcan be taken with safety upon the weakest 
stomach, while a teaspoonful of it contains as much bu 
triment as a considerable quantity o: ordinary food. 
For those who feel exhausted, either from overwork or 
disease, it is simply invaluable. This is not an adver- 
tisement or a paid puff, but a voluntary recognition of 
the merits ofa genuine article, which the writer bas 
ooan Sates again and again, always with satistactory 
results. 


[From the N. Y. Scientific Times, March 11, 
1882.] 


The experience of physicians and of persons in 
charge ot the sick in hospitals and elsewhere has de- 
monstrated that recovery is often delayed and some- 
times entirely prevented by the want of nourishing sub- 
stances with which the convalescing patient could be 
fed. Nature is often too weak to manage and aasimil- 
atc even the most wholesome articles, which, with the 
body in vigorous conditions, would be adequate for its 
support. ially is this the case with infants, who 
are thus made to suffer for the want of knowledge ot 
those in whose charge they may chance tobe, Amon 
the most successful attempts to invent an artificia 
tood is the article known as * Mardock's Liquid F ood,” 
prepared by the company of that namein Boston. It is 
renowned asa maker of pure blood, which it oepees 
im such controlling quantities as to expel tLe weak and 
——ae blood engendered 5 | disease from the system, 
ov fill its place with a life-giving, health-restoring 

uid. 

Ask your Druggist to write to us dirvct for Scraps 
frum Medical Societies and Testimonials of cases treat- 
ed by physicians, of Consumption, Scrotala, Nervous 
and eral Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and Chronic). 
Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera In 
fantum, Infantile Diarrhes, Post-Partum Hemorrhagia, 
ra, Hemorrhagica, with waxy Liver, Peivie Cel- 
lulitis, Malarial and other Fevers, Chronic Sirumous 
Arthritis, Scioraiss, or the Spinal Cord, Eezema, Senile 
Gangrene, Perineptritic Abscess, Neuralgia, Diabetes, 
Rheumatism, and other Diseases of the Mal-Nutrition 
loz., 15 cts. ; 6 oz., 55 cts. ; 12 oz., $1 00. 
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SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Weided Angel Iron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 


Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
Send for Circular. 


“ A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beaautifies. 

_> Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck 
les, Moth Patches 
and every blem 














ish on beauty, 
and defies de- 
we tection. It has 


stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepar 
ation is properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguish- 
ed Dr. > 
Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut 
ton (a patient): 
“Aa you iadies 
*‘Gouraut’s Cream’ ae the 

One bottle 
Also Poudre 


will use them, I recommend 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 

will last six months, using itevery day. 

Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury to 


the skin. Mme. M. B. T. 
Bond Street, N. Y. 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealer 
through the U. 8., Canada, and Europe. Also found in 
N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s Stern's, Ehrich’s, Ridley's, 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. {Beware of base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Educational Vacation Party 
leaving New York by the new and magnificent 
steamer “ FURNESSIA ™ on June 30th, 1883. Out- 
ward route via Liverpool, returning via G ow, 
Two Divisions, one $400 the other 8550, in- 
cluding all necessary expenses. Visit to the 
Holland International Exhibition. New pro- 
gramme for sight-seeing in London with special 
c drives and a Steamboat Excursion 
on the Thames. (© » drives in all places 
where at all necessary. ‘arty select and limited 
number, Full programme free on application. 
Other parties start on April 26th, per te Star 
steamer “Baltic,” on May 30th, per Cunard 

, " on vene 13th per Cunard 


GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 





Address, 
Coo 261 Broadway, New York. 
THOS, K 480N, : 197 Washington 8t., Boston. 
Nore.—Jhomas Cook & Son carry gut ali arrange 
ments through their own contracts and employees, and 
never tranafer liability to sub-contractors, or other per- 
gona, under any circumstances. 
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ucting schools in good 

uiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty Chromo 
‘ards, 50 beautiful Chromo Merit C d 

t, fine large Chromo Excelsior Book Mark Motto 


fards, bearing large pretty flowers, and fine Scripture 
Mot per set, $1. 





toes, price Reward Cards No. 1, pretty 
flowers and rices per dozen, 5 cents. No. 2, fine 
flowers, birds, mo’ , ete., 6c. No. landscape de 
ete., 8 No. 4, pretty flowers, 


No. 5, fine variety of 


Mark 
postpaid by_ mail ; 
order. » PHOENIX 


@ CO., Warren, Pa: 


A CREAT SUCCESS. 


I. 
In Standard Library, 1883 Series. 


LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS SHOBMAKERS, 


By W. E. WINKS. 

Price 25 Cents. 
Advance orders for over 15,000 already received. 
25th Thousand Hood's Cromwell, Ready, 


25 Ceats. 


20th Thousand Haweis’ Amercan Humor- 


| ists, Ready, 15 Cents. 


20th Thousand Williams’ Short Chapters 
on Science, Ready Monday, 25 Cents. 
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MEYER’S COMMENTARY ON ACTS. 


Just issued. American Edition, Edited 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, 


Dr. T. W. CHAMBERS says: “ Prince of Exegetes.” 
Dr. THos. ARMITAGE says: “ Of immense value.”’ 
Dr. Jos. l. DURYEA says: “ Always helpful.” 
Dr ARTHUR BROOKS says: “ Useful for its large 
learning, wise judgment, and conciseness."’ 
2 octavo, 544 page; price cloth, $2.50, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey St., N. ¥. 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHINC CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Seft Wa* 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value (> housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you, “ PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS cur* fxs 


in the Great World's Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; atthe Interna- 
tional Exposition in Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 


Send for Oircular and Price LAat, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 166 Tremont st. Besten 
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A young city gent, dressed in a faultless 
suit and a pair of shoes which tapered to 
a point in the most modern style, was 
visiting in a rural district. A bright little 
four-year-old boy looked him all over until 
his eyes rested on those shoes. He looked 
at hisown chubby feet and then at his 
visitor’s, and then looking up, said, ‘*Mis- 


ter, is your toes all cutted off but one ?” 
o¢ — 


March on, March on to Victory. 


UnpDER date of Noy. 21, 1882, Mr. Aibert W. 


Handy of Pratt and Whitney Company, Hartford, 


Conn., writes,— 


* Having been a great sufferer from a severe 
attack of Kidney Disease, and endured for a long 
time the intense pain, many aches, and extreme 
weakness that always attend this dread disease, 
including the terrible back-ache. after trying 
doctors’ prescriptions and many other so-called 
cures, without gaining any benefit, I was finally 
persuaded to take Hunt’s Remedy ; and after us- 
ing it a very short time I find myrelf entirely re- 
lieved from the back-ache and other pains; and, 
better than all the other improvements in my 
general health, my Kidney Disease is cured. It 
affords me great pleasure to recommend Hunt's 
Remedy to all who may be suffering as I have 
been, as it is a safe and reliable medicine for 
Kidney Disease.” 


Honest Indorsement. 


Mr. C. T. Melvin of Providence, KR. I., says,— 


* Believing, as I do, that an nonest indorsement 
of all you claim for the virtues of Hunt’s Rem- 
edy, I with pleasure attest to the fact that its ac- 
tion i: restoring a healthy condition to diseased 
Kidneys and Liver is, in my case, little less than 
miraculous.” 


“Sosay we all of us, 


s 
One, two, three, four of us,""— 


and so on up to thousands, that Hunt's Remedy 
is incomparable the best Kidney and Liver medi- 


cine known. 
—_—— A 
A Scotchman, having a warm dispute 
with a London cabman about his fare. 
said, ‘‘I’d have ye ken I am a MacIntosh.” 
To which the cockney replied, ‘‘You may 
be a humbreller for all I knows, but my 
fare is eighteen pence.’ 
———_-©~+——_ 
{Don’t wear dingy or faded things 
when the ten-cent Diamond dye wil! make 
them good as new. They are perfect. 











“Tm afraid that bed is not long enough 


for you,” said a landlord to a seven foot 
guest. ‘‘Never mind,” he replied, ‘‘I’ll 
add two more feet to it when I get in.” 


Pittsford, Mass., Seps. 28, 1878. 
Sirs :I have taken Hop Bitters and rec- 
ommend them to others, asI found them | P 
very beneficial. Mrs. J. W. TULLER, 
Sec. Women’s Chris. Temp. Union. 





a 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale tells with 
much enjoyment a story of his early cler- 
ical.experience, He went, he says, to 
Northampton to preach one Sunday. In 
the vestibule of the church he was met 
by a venerable man who said to him: 
‘tm dreadfully deaf, sir, and I don’t al- 
ways hear all that’s said; but I wish you 
would speak the text loud, for when I 
hear a young man’s text I know what he's 
going to say, and I can sort of follow 


along.” 
oe 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, re retired from practice, having 
had din his hands by an East India migsion- 


ary formula of a simp! vegetable remed ~~ 
the speedy and permanent cure for Consump' 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat out 


L Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Deb aw ow 5 6 and all Nervous Cumplaints, 
after hav tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 


it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, 


recipe, 
rections for pre 
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On receipt of this Coupon and 
co U (o oO N $e8 inc incash b ney Order, Registered Post 
Vetter, Express Prepaid, or by y Check on; your ; ierwarded wichi 

date hereof, I hereby agree to accep is Coupon for as pa 
aa top 9 Parlor Organ, with Bench, Book, etc., ed x the 
this coupon ; and I will send you a receipted bill in full 

ae 688, and box and d ship, ae Hy Past just as it is advertised, fully warranted for 


refund m the date of remittance if not as re 
Sented after one year's use. (Signed) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 
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“RECEPTION [JAY 


One night the poor disconsolate 

Young heiress in her boudoir sate. 

** Would I were beautiful, or dead !” 
“Why so?” asked Jenny. ‘‘ Don’t you see 





Published Quarterly at $1.00 a Year. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF DIALOGUES AND RECITATIONS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Artistic Paper Cover, 30 Cents a Number. 


This isa new collection filled with bright and pleasing dialogues, declamations, and recita- 
tions, as well as short selections for the primary classes to memorize. 
all are particularly adapted for practical use in the schools. Our experience with books of this sort 
has been that but few pieces out of a book were really suitable for use in the school-room, and our 
aim is to make every selection in “* Reception Day” 
closing exercises, etc., this book will be found to be “just the thing.”’ 
popularity for it. 


Wh al William. fP ie 


—Dialogue. 


The Academy Bells — Recitation. 
Stamps—Dialogu: 
Wertes® byt the Sea- u'shore—Rect- 


study ry Pays—Dialogue. 
ng—Primary Class 

The World Owes Me a ——- 
lamatio: ° ° 

The True Pian 
nee Tipe One ts Ten— —Dialogue. 


n 
—Recitation. 


.— Dialogue. 


Every-Day Heroes.—Recitation. 


Price 30 cents each, or $1.00 per year postpaid. Postage 
than $1.00, Special rates to schools for quantities of one dozen or more sent on application. Addrese 


>a 


DeSmyth won’t fall in love with me! 

What's gold to me? What’ s jewels? What 

The splendid mansion I have got? 

Ww ‘ith half my wealth I'd gladly part, 

If I could win my Alfred’s heart.” 

“Give me a thousand dollars, Miss, 

And you shall have that much-prized 
bliss.” 

“One thousand ! Jenny !” Julia said, 

I'll double that the day we’re wed !” 

‘**Tis done !” exclaimed the lady’s maid, 

‘‘And don’t go back from what you've 
said.” 


Wo. =. 





CANTO IL. 
That night, the magic rites begin, 
With a mysterious compound, which 
Made her complexion white and rich ; 
Freckles and pimples faded away, 
Like darkness, at the smile of day. 
‘‘How was it done?’ now fair Julia cries. 
“T’ll tell you how,’’ the maid replies ; 


A large part is original, and 


valuable. For receptions, Friday afternoons, 


We prophesy immense 


CONTENTS or No. 2. 


3 | For Memorizing— Primary ry Class. 43 Cwsar’s Death Declamation. - 8s ‘That pecriess skin’s bight snowy gleam 
Fe A ation. . 45 ‘or Memorizing— Prim lass 86 7. 
Good HatiteDeclamstion” 47 Whette En ect_Declamation. g7| You owe to Oriental Cream. 
i True Success Do. 47 Counting @ Hundred—Dialogue. 80 To close the story, let me say 

° Bi Oee e See eae eaned— 3 hee Disguise — Recitation. 91! The pair were married yesterday, 


“Recitation: 94 
A Debate—Dialogue. 95 


Dialogu 
= The Trish P Poiltician—Dialogue. | 51 
orance.—No. I.—Deciamation 106 
laser106 


0. I—Declamation. . 52 
Perfectly —~“ehred Philosophy— 


And sent, for darling Cupid’s ~. 
(Gouraud T. Felix) a mighty slice of cake. 


25 55 | For Memorizing— P 

27 Memorial De Days—J.A.Garfleld— | The Two Workers—Recitation. 100] Wm. A, Pond & Oo. is one of the oldest 
sad a Body. Finds a Lesson™—Re- | Ries fate Animals—Dec- || established musical publishing houses in 
31 on tio 63 | The Broadway Drug Store—Dia- New York. Among their announcements 
32 Try No. —Decla ama’ n. 68 osu 7 [To 
35| The Beautiful Land cf Nod— A School Boy's Troubies—Recit- of standard w orks are some valuable music 


35 Recitation. 70 le 


115 
36| Hero Dick and the Christmas 


books for supplymg schools and choirs 
ashington's Birthday—Class 





. 37] Dinner—Dialo 1) Bx * .1¢| With fresh and attractive compositions, 
38 | Memorial Days— bittler—Clasa be Little—Recitation. ” - 122| which are not too difficult. Among note- 
ama vie 104 A Coa. ae -122/ worthy works are Perkins’ Graded An- 





thems. Mr. W. O. Perkins, the compiler, 
stamps taken for amounts of lest | is a composer of ability and taste, and has 
pieces, mostly anthems from the best and 
ular composers, free from technical 
ftifficulty and yet of an interesting char- 
ey Specimen pages of this work are 
sent free on receipt of application. 


EK. L. KELLOGG & vv., 
EDUCATIONAL PULISHERS, 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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mall. Va 
ble Treatise | Free. Certificates from Doc- 


Addsces host TP HILDS. Troy, Onio. 





*Women that have been bedridden for 
years have been completely cured by the 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


fstablished Twenty-One Years Ago. The first in the 
ry to furnish a complete co 
women ; also has pre, tory and 
whools of music an 
obaervatory, & chemice sane 
ing for music le 
ents of science, a I 
fen Professors and 
aid of deserving stucents. Catalogue i by W. 
Deas, Registrar, S. 1. CAILDWELL, D.B President. 








RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE | 


This t renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
ome pursuing ts its work, in its new and ele- | 
y furnished 
fant at all times may be received, and euter the | 
jasses for which they are prepared, and tuition | 
will ull be reckoned only from the time of entrance. 
While a full an course is re- 
commended, yet one practical and elective may 
pe taken at the option of parent or pupils. 8 
ae is oo en t music and the modern lan- 
erat ther Circulars or prrticulars at the 
folieee. ee or the remua | | the President, 24 
| . BURCHARD. 


W. 40th 





= ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 

ING SCHOOL. Will admit pupils from 
Nov. 9th, 1882 to Jan. llth, 1883, sud for cir- 
eular of —~ A. B. OGDEN, 1St., near 18th, 
Washington, D. a References Hon. John Eaton 
v.38. Com. of Ed., W ton, D.C. E. P. Pea- 
body, 5: 54 Bowdoin’ St., Boston. 








| AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
L yoke Plan. Painesville, O. Twenty-fourth 

ear opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of study re- 
ral extended. Building enlarged and retinish 

Hydraulic passenger elevator; Board and 
wr igon $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EVANS, Prin. 





NE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 


cor. Canal; “L"’ Station (Established 1849.) 
Paine’s U sow ven ei 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
open 9 A. Young Men, ies, 


and Boys, ugh gh e.., Rudimen'al and 
higher Mathematics, Correspondence and ail Eng- 


Branches ; Writing Lesso $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and vis $10, qu qoarteriy, Short- 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 


private rooms. 


KEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. The corps of Professors numbers over 
ay of the ablest in the country. 

. B—The New York Conservatory, the only 
dha Conservatory of Music in the State, is 
entirely separate and distinct from all other Mu- 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 





pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms 
commencing from date of entrance. 
8. N. GRISWOLD, President. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. romper 
English, French and oe boardi 
day school for young ladies. 13 East ~ a 
first Street, between fifth and } Madison Avenues, 








New York City. Full Collegiate, Special and 
ergs Courses. Twelfth year commences, 
pt. 4 





$225.00 IN COLD 


TO BE CIVEN AWAY. 





byl 8 1235, @0 tothe person who will send 
pS of words contained in our po 


“AMERICAN ETIQUETTE,” 
seen ore eines with a of be letters forming the 
words * AMERICAN ETTE.’ 
For the second largest 


For largest 00. 
The contest will close May ist, 3 
“ American Etiquette ” is a complete work on 
Home Culture, “Pesser Morals, Etiquette, 
potter Yriting. and sSecia!l and usiness 
24 by ihigstrated by 106 


on extra. agee 
ufos ace 
ants must have a copy will be om 


post paid on receipt of ag was t_, aa 
contest. 


Agents wanted in every town. Liberal terms. 
Address, RAND, McNALLY & CO., Chicago, Ill. 





John B.Davidsac, 
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RITING INKS 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord iteeif. “A” 
sho 











Manufacturers, 
4 Liberty Piace. N.Y. 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


_ COUGH BALSAM. 


education for | 


| 





¥avrorably known and Large- 
¥. Used in New York City, and 
icinity for over Forty Years. 


26, 50 & 75 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 





ding, 58 W. 55th St., where Wermanee, if used according to direstions, to cure or 


mee i Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs, 

A Purely Vegitadle Expectorant ; nota ciolent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeable to the tuste 

If you have a cold, tf everso slight, do not fail to give 
the Balsain atrial. The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times fts cost. 


one TSc. botile contains four temes as much as 25c the 
pitle. 


SCROFULA 


and al! Scrofulous Diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eczema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles, Boils and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im- 
pure state of the blood. To cure these diseases the 
blood must be purified and restored to a healthy an 
natural condition. 
mS mis Sopnspents has for over forty years been 
nized by eminewt medical authorities as the most 
powerful blood urifier in existence. It frees the sys 
 < ty ali foul humors, enriches and ns the 
ood, removes all traces of 9 | treatment, t and 
pa itself a complete master of all scrofulous 
eases. 





A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 

“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofulous 
sores (ulcers yt my legs. The — Te badly swollen 
and inflamed, and the sores disc reed large uantities 
of offensive matter. Rg —— I tri ed, until 
I used AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, of which I have now taken 
three bottles, with the resuit that the sores are healed, 
and my general health greatly im medieine hi I feel very 
grateful for = the goed sour med ine has done me. 


Yours respectful! 
Axw O’Briay.” 
148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


stimulates and regulates the action of the iveand 
assimilative organs, renews and mane ty ee vital 
—— and ey saat tiem, Catarrh, Neu- 
eases arising from mate Gout. eR —— gia 
mpove or corru con- 

dition of the blood and a weakened vitality. ol 

It is a the cheapest blood Inedicine, on 
qnsenns of its concentrated strength and great power 


over disease. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. es. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Maas, 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles fo for $5. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 





restores with the gloss and of youth, faded 
or gray hair to a natural, rich brown color, or dee 

black, as may be d . By its use or red f 
may be darkened, thin hair thick: and baldness 


‘eunae ft of tiie hate, and stimulates a weak 

SA and b It poate and cures 
and an cals disease 

culiar to the scat a Ladies’ Hair » Ere | Y 


imparts a delicate, and perfume. 

J. W. Bowen,  pronetotor of | of the McArthur (Ohio) En- 
quirer, 8: “ AYER aor is a most excellent 
preparation for the hair. I ae of it from my own 
= . Its use promotes the wth of new hair, 
makes it glossy soft. The Vicor is also a sure 
cure for dandruff. Not within m pein ay has the 


preparation ever failed to give entire satisfac 
from 18 an arent 


°. . writin: 
Charlestown, Maas, April 13, says: “ Two ears 
ago, about two-thirdsof my hair came off. It thinned 
very rapidly, and I was fast bald. On using 
Ayer’s Ham Vicor the stopped, and a new 
growth co and in fy Sy meats my head 
was completely Cy a hair. It has con- 
tinued to , and is me itfell. I 


recularly ised one bottle of the ViaoR, but now use it 
a dressing.” 


We have somiete of similar testimonials of the 
efficacy of AYER's Ham Vicor. It needs but a trial to 
convince the most skeptical of its value. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


BELLS. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
426. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
phasing Sane 
HENRY McSHANE &CO = Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


«tis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


Sik PATCHWORK 































made easy. Blocks ofall 





ee ee 

ik Co., New Haven, Ct. 

44 sizes ard —— Send 
@ Catalogue, H. &. NIMS& Co. Troy X. 


A little girl recently went to visit her 
grandfather in the country. She is fond 
of milk. but firmly refused to drink any 
while there without giving any reason. 
When she returned she was asked, “You 
had nice milk there to drink, didn’t you ?” 
“I guess I didn’t drink any of that milk,” 
she indignantly rephed. “‘Do yeu know | 
where grandpa got 1t? I saw him squeeze 
it out ef an old cow!” 

A Dutchman was relating his marvelous 
escape from drowning when thirteen of 
his companions were lost by the upset- 
ting of a boat, and he alone was saved. 
“And how did you escape their fate ?” 
asked one of hishearers. “I tid not co in 
te pote,” was his placid answer. 





“I have been affiicted with an affection of 
the Throat from childhood, caused b: 
and have sed various remedies, but have never 
found any thing equal to Brown's BRONCHIAL 
Trocuxzs.”—Rev. G. M. F. Hampton, Piketon, Ky. 
Sold only in boxes. 





A student in physiology asked the pro- 
fe.sor a question. The latter began his 
explanation. then hesitated, saying, ‘| 
don’t know as that covers the point you 
are after.” ‘Oh! go on,” said the stu- 
dent encouragingly. ‘I think you are 
about right.’ 





The extraordinary popularity of Ayer's € naney 
Pectoral is the natural result of its use by intell 
gent peopie for over forty years, It has indis 
utably proven itself the very best known specific 
or all colds, coughs, and pulmonary com ts. 
> ++ 
Marwoop, the London hangman, being 
asked by a neighbor what was a good rem- 
ely for a troublesome cough, is wesres 
to have replied that his *-Marwood’s drops” 
had never yet been known to fail. 
_~ecoererere——- 
Take ayer’s Sareapar ila in the spring of the 
year to purify the blood, invigorate the system, 
excite the liver to action, and restore the ——4 
tone and vigor of the whole physical mechanis' 
— => ee + 
A busy doctor sent in a certificate of 
death the other day, and accidentally 
signed his name in the space for ‘‘Cause 
of death.” The registrar says he wishes 
the professicn would be as accurate gene- 
raliy. 





‘“‘Rough on Rats,’’ Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 150, 





A Vermont debating society will tackle 
the question, ‘Which 1s the most fun, to 
see aman try to thread a needle, or a 
womau try to drive a nail ?” 


ee 














Indulgent parents who allow their chil- 
dren to eat heartily of high-seasoned food, 
rich pies, cakes, ‘etc., will have to use 
Hop Bitters to prevent _ ge sleep- 
less nights, sickness, pain, and, perhaps, 
death. No family is safe without them 
in the house. 

MarRK TWAIN says there is something 

ery fascinating about science ; it gives 
you such wholesale returns of conjecture 
for such trifl.ng investments of fact. 


‘*Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup’ for feverishness, 
restiessness, worms, constipation, tasteleas. 25c. 





ee 
‘‘Wuy should you celebrate Washing- 
ton’s birthday more than mine ?” asked a 
teacher. ‘Because he never told a lie !” 
shouted a little boy. 

*, ‘A fair outside is but a poor sub- 
stitute for inward worth.” Good health 
inwardly, of the bowels, liver and kidneys, 
1s sure to secure a fair outside, the glow 








of nealth on the cheek and vigor in the 
frame. For this, use Kidney-Wort and 
nothing else. 


A baldheaded man, who has heard that 
the hairs of a man’s head are numbered, 
wants to know if there is not some place 
where he can obtain the back numbers. 


——— Oe a 


24 Stop Organ for $59. 

The offer made in to-day's by Mayor Boetty, of 
Washington, New Jersey, of a 24 stop ©. for $59, 
delivered at your very door, is one that ts but 10 
days from the date of ie} newspaper, and our readers 

‘of this house assures buyers that they will 
putation this use assures buyers y 
get t rice with all freight 


tisled custom 
nes | Hie authority Lt Mr. Beatty is by an 





sixt rgans ry fo running bis 

fageory | hta in order to fill o ae a ptly. 
The W ington (New Jersey) Star says: The Hon. 
John Hill, Memb of E New Jer- 


sey, accompanied by his wife, vistted the Bea 
on Tu 





diptheria, | 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
Fer all those Painful © and Weak» 
se commen te our best female populution, 


A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medical Discovery Sinee the Dawn of Higterm 
(writ revives the drooping spirits, invigorates ang 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity an¢é 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fread 
Boses of life's spring and early summer time. 
("Physicians Use it and Prescribe It Freely “@e 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomaca. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanent!y cured by its usa 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sea 
this Compound is unsa 
YDIA E. PINEwA®’ 5 BLOOD PT RIFIER 
will eradicate every stige « Lumors from tb 
Blood, and give to Re ont strength to Ge 
man woman or child. Insist on ‘hav ing i 
Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepareo 
at233 and 25 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
@ither, $i. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per bop 
fur either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose ict. stamp. Send for pamphict. 
should be wit hout LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S 


No oar o 
LIVER LS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


aa Sold by all Druggists.-Gs 


Fina ewd 


Remember This. 

If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nature in making you well when all else fails. 

If you are ocostive or dyspeptic, or are suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous diseases of 
thestomach or bowels, it is your ewn fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Btters are a sovereign reme- 
dy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment, 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness Ner- 
vousness, you will find a * Balm in Gilead” in the 
nse of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequentcr, or a rasident of a mias- 
matic district. barricade your system against the 
foonage of all countries—malarial, epidemic, bil 

iousness, and intermittent fevers—by the use of 
= Bitters. 

you have rough, pimply, or sal!ow skin, bad 
— . >} and aches, and feel miserable gen- 
— Bitters will give you fair akin, rich 
sweetest breath, health, and comfort. 

a short they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels. Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's 
Disease. gg will be paid for a case they do not 
cure or he 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, moth- 
er, or daughter, can be made the picture of health, 
by a few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a 

je. Will you let them suffer. 





system, 


re KIDNEY-WORT. 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


— LIVER. 


Tt has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
stimulating the healthy secretion of 

the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. | 























FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
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“THE BARD OF MANTUA.” 


NEW EDITIONS. 
By HENRY 8S. FRIEZE, 
Acting President, and Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 





To meet the varying practice of schools in mak- 
accom 
k i be issued 


ng their selections from Vergil, 
modate the general reader, the 
n the following forms: 


1. The com 
Notes an: a 
March 1, 


2. The poh ny ‘with Notes and Dictionary. | 
October 1, 1882. Introductory price, $1 


3. The Rucolics and 


lete Text of Vergil, with 
the Versifian Dictionare, Ready 


Georgics, cs, and six, te 
of the Aeneid, Ns 1 aoe tes and | edition of Frieze’s * 
Notes on the 


The text of these new editions is the result of a 
careful comparison of the texts of the most 
eminent among the recent Vergilian critics, es- 
pecially those of Wagner, Jahn, Forbiger, Rade- 
wig, Ribbeck. and Conington. The references in 
the Notes are to the grammars of Harkness, Mid- 
vig, Zumpt, Allen and Greenough, Bartholomew, 


| and Gildersleeve. 


nt demand for an abri 
ergil,” while awaiting the 


To meetan 


hay ay we have publiished a 
4. Verstian ‘Dictionary. Ready October | volume containing the Bucolics and Eight Books 


D. APPLE) ON & CO., Publishers, } 


| of the Aeneid, wi 


Notes, and Dictionary. 


a6 Bond 8t., 6 Bawies St., 152 x 154 eee Ave. 
EW YORK. BOSTON. CHICA 





a 





TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


{nvi 
HE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U.S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








POWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WONROE’'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 628 Chestnut St. 
8. usiness-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. ;\¥—— 
§ 7EENE’S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 86. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
4AGAR'S Mathematics. lntdlicincaipenaiietei 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 49 gona street 
GIODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. \153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CEICAGO. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


———$”»-__———_ 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bvooke’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Boukkeeping and Blanks. 
New, Fresh, Entertaining.—Just Published. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.) 


““We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 


merely scraping together so much miserable 








Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise pieces 


easily and delightfully in one year.”’--MIuToN. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Saljust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, lad, Gosoet of St. John, 
and Xenophon's Anabasis, each $2.25, 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Leaner Gram 
mar ; adapted to the interueenr Series af Classics, 
and to all other systems. ce, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard bicaters ‘Frost’ 3 American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Poetry. 
Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Knoflach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 


i” SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 
~~" B00K DEPARTMENT 


National School of Blocution and d Oratory, 
Publish: 
Be a things irom Best Raney as 








ctical jecat’ on 
r 
bite Sunlight « ot mt Petoat bar Wards, 


Lory, . 
Elocutionary Charts Table of vocal exeFeiaes 
For sale b: ers, or will = receipt 


y all Boo! 
dfor new descri; 
of price.“ Sendfor new dew H BEOHTEL, Sect’y. 





"IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—o—_. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Fasveugtiy! Revised bn Rony a —_— A.M. 
Supt. of Sc: 


First Lines. of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, -50 


Grammar of English Grammars. 
Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged . 
by the addition of a copious index of matter by 
SAMMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 pages. Royal 
Octavo. Leather. ¢5.00. Half Morroco $6. 
Circulars mailed free on application. ‘Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
WILLIAM WOOD é& CO., 
& 58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥ 


JOHN WILEY & SONS., New York 


— _ vanes pennant Chemistry, 


$0.25 





Bolton’ 8 Students’ Guide, to Fresenius’ 
Quantitative Analysis. 8vo.. 
Brush’s Blowpipe Analysis, new Nota- 
tion. 
Wood's Key to Elementary Mechanics, 
| pO ee a 
re - & ow Differential Calcu- 
OE errr 
(eT ei Re pip ee en 
Johnson’s Integral Calculus. i2mo.... 
Rice & Johnson’s Differential and In- 
ny oe a ee ae 
s Analytic Geometry 
t's Short Course in Qualitative An- 
RE es a 150 


*,* John Wiley & Sons New Descriptive catalogue 
free by mail. 


Perkin's Graded Anthems. 


i. now Anthem Book by H. 8S, Perkins. Intended to 

anthems f choirs of ordinary ability with fresh, attractive 

ms from me! best and and yet composers, free 
technical dim yet of an Pintercetin, 


- r > 
full m sand is the ee and cheohen 

Anthem Book ¢ 3 publish 1. per copy; $7.50 

es dazen, Specimen pages ~~ on receipt 0! ‘Siew 


Brown’s Graded Hand-Book 


ia the very i | PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTOR 
ever issued. na with the simplest elements of music 
and piano sid ~4 "and ge ak J a plain, straight 
forward man clear, convinci and thorough 
that mothers with limited musical know edge can. 
y ae. its aid, Lyy- a instr uucbion to their children. 

very page § interesting and attractive. Price 82,00, 
postage paid 

WM. A. POND & CO,, 


25 Union Square, N.Y. 


or 





ut one hundred differe 





SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS, 


—_——___ @—_ - -—- — 


We want all School-Boek buyers in the 
United States to send us a st of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy er exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. eor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 





ant Impor beret reg pee oh 100 


= New Year, Valeutine, Easter, 2 ture 
ney 45 “Ba le gi 2 cts, 
cents. P 
. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON and WILLIAM STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Fine Brushes for Oil and Water Colors, Finely prepared Artists’ Colors in Tubes 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 





Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 








BOOKS 


Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of Year. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with phettitens 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions by OLIVER Op- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, . Price, A 
GILMORE’S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
Edited by Prof. J. H. Grumorg, Cee of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol,12mo. Price, 75 cts. 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
——— 


This collection. adapted to the yo it scholars, 
has been compiled with t care by f. GILMORE. 
1 vol., 16mo ice, 50 boc. 


—: wore. 
Rs. M. Stave. Containing Dial 

} R.A Motion ste Tableaux, Charades, 

board Exercises, Juvenile Com etc., “Yor Pri- 

mary Schools, Kind dergartens, and uvenile 1 Enter- 

tainments. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cta. 

EXHIBITION DAYS 

c. . a ouipes Fo! it - -——1y 
jogues. Specs es, Tableaux, 

Charades, E Blackboard Exercises, e' ada to 

scholars the Common ean and Hign 

Schools. fede 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


nageenes Snueeaametner SONGS AND 
Written and collected LouisE POLLoc 


Princi of National Kindergarten Normal Tnsti- 
=." ashington, 1 vol. 16mo, boards. Price 
50 ¢ 


Any of the above sent by ‘by mail, postage paid, on re- 


ceipt of 
HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 
25 Arch Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


A full line of Teachers’ Stationery at the lowest 
prices. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


KIRKHAM’S GRAMMAR. 
English es for the use of schools. By snus 





KIRKHAM. 
This work, which has held so high a place for many 
years, contains a systematic order for — 
of Punctuation, Exercises in False Syntax; wit! Ap- 
— and Key. Its clear and interesting method and 
w price commend it for our schools. 

LOVELL’S U. 8S. SPEAKER. 

Exercises in Elocution for Colleges and Schools. 
By J. E. LOVELL. 12mo. $1.25 
LOVELL’S NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
Dramatic selections for Schools and Families. 

By Jonn E. Lovett. A new edition, revised 

and = tA 456 pp.,.dfme . . we ees $1.25 
These are excellent selections and are offered at a 
low price. The Speaker contains over three hundred 
pieces; the Dialogues has a great variety in its 456 pages. 
NOETHES D'S Lm ornARee. 

Prose, ialogues, Primary 
Classes.  - By Cris Ni Re ‘a6 1 i 18mo. . .50 
NORTHEND’S AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
— for Declamation in Schools. 264 pp., 
NORTHEND’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
120 selections for Schools. 312 pp.,12mo. ... . 85 
ZACHOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER 
Oratorical and Drama tical upc pe 
and Dial for 1 iS Comages. 

C. Zacnos. 552 pp., large izmo. o'* ° + 1.75 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 


Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 











WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 


country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


Boston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BoryLz, Manager 








SEND 35°50: 


$5.4 
g5 | Pal 





Nowhere Else 


than in the a 9 oy —~— + Drrson & Co 
are — oo ape = 1, 80 varied, a 

every way | 8a ‘actory & set of 
MUSIC BOOKS , 


Schools, Seminaries, 


Academies, Colle leges. 
We here mention, as amo: of others, 
our SONG BELLS, (50 cts.) = Common Schools. 
by L. O. Emerson, as a pon be favorite, and one 
at may be universally used. The older books 
GOLDEN ROBIN (50 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY 
CHIMES, (50 cts.) Emerson, and others. have a 
a -~ enemas and are always in'demand. Senj 
or lists 
The Welcome Chorus, ($1.) by Tilden, High 
School Choir, (91) and tour of Sin Singin ne 
by Emerson and Tilden, Laurel W: &' ) by 
Perkins, Song Echo, (75 —. by P Perkins, and 
School Song k, (60 cts. y Everest are al! 
ood and successful collections for HIGH and 
ORMAL ee Send for 
Wellesley Collection ae )b 
Vocal lieheen, ng ay Choice Trios, tL} me by Ti 
den, are new and >A iesestingtians for Female 
Voices. 
Five Hundred Instructors for all Instruments 
including the world-famous Richardson’s New 
Method for Pianoforte, ($3.25), and many thov- 
ands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the 
Music DEPARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND COL 
LEGES, Send ior lists! yt book mailed for r- 
tail price. 
Any book mailed for above price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
C. H DITSON & CO.,867 Broadway, New York. 


—NOW READY!-— 


A New Male Voice Choir Book. 


GOSPEL MALE CHOIR No.2 








A Collection ot New Sacred Music, easily 
arranged, and kept well within the compas 
of Male Voices. 


Every piece practically test tested by the Author 


We can confident 


recommend th 1 Mal 
Gheir No. 2, as © Gospel Male 


best book of its kind ever pub 





SECURE A COPY AND ORGANIZE A MALE CHOIR. 





ss cents per copy, by mail, postpaid; 
zen, by ex rose charges not pre- 
’ Bpocime en Pages e! 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


New York Office 


Ne. 5. Union Sauare.| GINCINNATI, 0. 


IN PRESS:—A New SunNDAY-SCHOOL Sivaine Book, 
By Dr. Geo, F. Root anp C. C. Casr. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, 


&c«c., &c,, &c. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


J. L. SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, 
Map-cases, and 
Spring Map-Rollers. 


2” Send for Catalogue. 
27 Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


























JTNSTITUTES, benny ~~ KAM are others dear 
sng amall He "CHARLES EB. PERKINS, 
6 Grandview Avenue, Somerville, Ma* 


